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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE recent military news from America is full of interest. 

It is clear that at present the principal efforts of the 
Confederates are directed against the corps of Burnside 
in East Tennessee. This army may be considered as consti- 
tuting the centre of the Federal line, and its defeat would 
materially influence the fortune of war both at Chattanooga 
and in Virginia. Indeed it would probably render it neces- 
sary for General Grant to retreat from the former position, 
and leave the whole state of Tennessee to the Southern forces. 
So far as we have any intelligence, it is favourable to the 
success of Longstreet, who has undoubtedly pushed his 
antagonists back to Knoxville, has invested that city, and 
has even carried some portion of the outer line of fortifica- 
tions. Although considerable losses are acknowledged on the 
Federal side, we are assured in the usual Northern formula 


‘ - rn - 
that those of the Confederates are much more extensive. | only practical means of preserving peace. From the respon- 


But this statement is more than doubtful, as we are told | 


that on one day Burnside retreated after a battle, which 
lasted from noon until dark,and the result of which was appa- 
rently such as to make it advisable for the Northern army 
to decamp in the night. It is admitted that General 
Meade’s advance on the Potomac has been checked ; and 
the siege of Charleston has ceased to possess any interest. 
In the absence of more important political topics, the New 
York journals are occupied in a lively discussion as to 
whether Mr. Lincoln has or has not declared to Mr. 
Wendell Phillips that the issue of the emancipation pro- 
clamation is the greatest mistake of his life. Failing any 
distinct declaration on the point from Mr. Phillips, whose 
word might be safely taken, we cannot decide how far the 
President’s imprudent frankness may have carried him. 
But it is searcely possible that he should not by this time 
have become sensible that to that fatal document is ina 
great degree owing the stubborn resistance which, under 
apparently overwhelming difliculties, the whole population 
of the South is opposing to the progress of his armies, It 
is not a little curious that this controversy should be going 
on at the very time when the Rev. Mr. Beecher was 
receiving the congratulations of his friends on an advocacy 
of the Federal cause in England, which certainly owed any 
success which it obtained to his emphatic assurances that the 
Federal Government are at the present moment heart and 
soul in the cause of abolition. 


Although the English Government appear to stand alone 
in directly refusing to take part in a European Congress, 
there is little doubt that more than one nation has accom- 
panied an ostensible assent with conditions—or, as they are 
diplomatically termed, “ reserves”—which render the pro- 
mised concurrence of little value to the Emperor, Had 
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_ the great Powers been more willing than we believe them 


to be to assist in the discussion of projects for their own 
dissection, the attitude of this country would probably have 
decided the fate of Louis Napoleon’s scheme. But when 
it is obvious to all the world, (including. no doubt the 
cabinet of the] Tuileries), that studiously polite, but equi- 
vocal phrases of acquiescence hardly veiled the wish that 
some one would “bell the cat,” as Earl Russell has done, 
such a step when once taken must clearly be fatal to a 
chimerical project, which scarcely any one liked, but from 
which only a single Government had the courage to hold 
openly aloof. We are as yet unaware how the Emperor 
intends to meet the diplomatic check which he has received. 
But if we may judge from the language of the French 
semi-official press, there is no idea of attempting to sur- 
mount it. The line of argument taken consists in casting 
upon England the responsibility of causing the failure of the 


sibility fairly involved in the action of our Government 
we have no disposition tu shrink, but we ave entitled to pro- 
test against being made answerable for any measures to 
which the Emperor’s disappointment may induce him to 
resort. We are unwilling to believe that such will be the 
case, but if attempts are made to treat the break-down of 
the Congress scheme as a justification for the pursuit ofa 
meddlesome or aggressive policy on the part of France, the 
public opinion of Europe will not fail to do us justice in 
the matter. Such a course of conduct would, in fact, only 
serve to justify, in the strongest manner, our misgivings 
of a Congress, which it would then be clear was intended to 
serve a sinister design. Although it may not be disagreeable 
to his Imperial Majesty, that M. Emile Girardin and a host 
of anonymous pamphleteers should propound ambitious plans 
for the redistribution of Europe, the state of the French 
finances opposes just now a very formidab‘e obstacle to any 
effort for their realization. It is impossible to answer for 
the conduct of the Emperor if the flame of war should 
actually be kindled in Europe, but if disputes and discontent 
continue to smoulder, he is likely to content himself for the 
present with turning his abortive foreign policy to domestic 
account. The Congress that was to be, will do” him no 
slight service, if it diverts the attention of his subjects 
from those damaging topics, which the Opposition were 
expected to handle with telling effect during the forth- 
coming debates upon thead dress in both Chambers. It is 
well fitted to supply a theme for the facile rhetoric of the 
talking Ministers. And if the deputies and senators are 
willing to accept a philanthropic programme as an excuse 
for what has been done in Mexico, and left undone in 
Poland—that is their affair and not ours. Under existing 
circumstances the peace of the world is probably promoted 
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by anything which averts a breach between the Emperor 
and his Parliament. Louis Napoleon is certainly not msen- 
sible to the risk of provoking a general European war ; and 
so long as he can sufficiently amuse and interest his subjects 
by a restless diplomacy he will be chary of staking the 
permanence of his dynasty upon the uncertain issue of such 
a struggle. 

The Slesvig-Holstein question appears more likely than 
it did last week to receive a peaceful solution. The two 
principal German powers are, at any rate, so far mindful of 
their obligations, that they decline to repudiate the treaty 
of 1852. In spite of the declarations of some of the smaller 
governments, and of the wild clamour of their own subjects, 
they are willing to acknowledge Christian IX. Duke of 
Slesvig-Holstein, as well as King of Denmark. Even M. 
von Bismarck is not prepared to enter on a crusade on be- 
half of legitimacy as represented by the claim of Prince 
Frederic of Augustenburg to the throne of the Duchies. 
We may be sure that the still more cautious statesmen of 
Austria are even less anxious to do anything to disturb the 
peace of Europe. It is true that the Prussian Premier has 
announced that the recognition by Prussia and Austria of 
the title of the new Danish monarch is dependent upon his 
fulfilment of certain stipulations entered into by his prede- 
cessor contemporaneously with the treaty of London ; and 
that he has moreover stated that these two Powers have 
proposed to the Diet the immediate carrying out of Federal 
execution in Holstein. But although this line of action 
has, in one view, a warlike aspect, its real effect will pro- 
bably be to remit the whole question to diplomatic settle- 





ment. With the utmost haste that our Teutonic brethren | 


execution can be put in. Pending such a measure, the Ger- 
man States will be compelled to curb the irregular activity 


of their subjects, who profess to be anxious to assist as | 


volunteers in raising a rebellion in Holstein. Much will 
be gained if this be averted. And even if the Federal exe- 
cution be not staved off by a previous arrangement, it will 
be rendered as little dangerous as possible, if it be distinctly 
understood that its only object is that of enforcing the 
stipulations to which we have just referred. It is probable 
that Denmark would then be advised by her friends and 


allies not to treat the entrance of the German troops into | 
the Federal territory of Holstein as, under existing circum- | 


stances, an act of war. 
giving time for popular excitement to cool, and of trans- 
ferring the conduct of a question of this kind from the mass 
to the hands of responsible statesmen. It is equally obvious 
that, however difficult it may be to settle the mode of go- 


No one will deny the advantage of | 


verning Slesvig, people are far less likely to fight over the | 


details of a complicated scheme than upon the single issue, 
whether the two Duchies should in future belong to one prince 
or another. And, undoubtedly, while the governments of 
Austria and Prussia show a disposition to stand by the faith 
of treaties, and to guide their conduct by the result of past 


negotiations, it is worth while making some concessions, in | 
order to enable them to maintain a position which is neces- | 


sary to the peace of Europe. 


lightly encountered. Nor are they likely to be regarded 
with indifference by the diplomatists who will once more 
have to discuss this interminable subject. The resolution 
©* Austria and Prussia has not indeed removed the danger 


The probable consequences of | 


any collision at the present time are too momentous to be | thunders in the far horizon beyond the hills. 


of war; but it may certainly inspire substantial hopes of | 


preserving peace. 


There has been another vacancy in the Governor- 
Generalship of India. Although we do not yet know the 
fact, there is little doubt that the Earl of Elgin’s death has | 
added another to the list of eminent men who have lately 
fallen victims to the assiduous discharge of their public 
duties. The choice of his successor has commanded unani- 
mous approbation. It is, indeed, more difficult to say why 
Sir John Lawrence was passed over before, than why he is 
now raised to the post for which his abilities fit him, and to 
which his services eminently entitle him. At the same 
time, the Ministry deserve credit for bestowing this rich 
piece of patronage on one outside their official or aristocratic 
connections. It indicates as much as anything which has 
recently occurred that our rulers are at last becoming alive 
to their responsibilities in connection with the govern- 
ment of India. We may look forward with the greatest 
confidence to the future career of the new Viceroy. His 





past career is the best guarantee that he will bring to the | 


performance of his high functions an anxious regard for the 
interests, the feelings, and even for those prejudices of the 
natives, which it is essential that a European ruler should 
consult. On the other hand, his experience as a member of 
the Indian Council must have made him fully aware of the 
legitimate expectations which Englishmen entertain from 
the development of the resources of our great Eastern 
empire. We do not desire the extension of dominions 
already vast enough to satisfy the pride or ambition of any 
nation. But we do expect that, so far as is consistent 
with the interests of India, that country should be opened 
to British enterprise and industry, and become—far more 
than it has hitherto been—a profitable outlet for British 
commerce, We have no reason to think that the new 
yovernor-General is insensible to the importance of these 
objects or indifferent to the means by which they may be 
accomplished. That he will bring to the task of govern- 
ment the powers of a firm, a vigorous, and far-sighted 
statesman ; that he possesses in an eminent degree both the 
qualities which conciliate the confidence, and those which 
command the respect, of subjects, his administration of 
the Punjaub places beyond a doubt. He takes upon 
himself the highest Indian oflice in the gift of the Crown, 
with a full sense that much is expected from him ; we hope 
and believe that we are not destined to disappointment. 








REFUSAL OF THE CONGRESS. 


Tue French newspapers and the French parphleteers are furious 
at the refusal of England to join the proposed Congress ; but the 


are likely to make, some time will yet elapse before Federal | publication of the diplomatic correspondence shows clearly that 


the French Emperor meant more by the Congress than was at all 
palatable to this country. In the despatch of the 12th of 
November last, her Majesty's Government put the clear question 
to the Cabinet of the Tuileries, What is to be done in the event of 
any European Power declining to bow to the opinion of the other 
members of the Congress? If Russia will not relinquish Poland, 
or Austria the Quadrilateral, at the behest of the other Sovereigns of 
Europe, are they to be forced to do so at the point of the bayonet ? 
Is a European war to be the end of it, or is the Emperor Napoleon 
resolved, in such a case, to step forward like the Scottish Earl 
before the United Assembly and to offer to bell the cat? Will the 
Congress of 1864 be followed, like the Congress of 1823, by an 
appeal to the strong arm in case of difficulties? Such is the 
question Lord Russell, under the direction of the Ministry, laid 
very pointedly, through Lord Cowley, before M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

A significant silence is all the reply vouchsafed from Paris upon 
this point. M. Drouyn de PHuys does not answer the inter- 
rogatories at all. He merely tells us that the Congress is rather 
calculated to end in pacification than in war. That was not the 
question put to him. He was not asked whether war or peace was 
the probable result, but whether war was the other and final alter- 
native-—the fatal arrow of Philoctetes, which the Congress,was to 
keep in its quiver to the last. There is at Paris an absence of all 
sound and movement, an ominous stillness in the heavens when 
this topic is alluded to, which is strangely suggestive of distant 
When M. Emile de 
Girardin fumes against perfidious Albion next, he had better care- 
fully read the English and French despatches and meditate upon 
their relative meaning. He cannot fail to see that on the one 
all-vital problem, what is to come after the Congress, the French 
Government reply virtually, if not in so many words—“ After the 
Congress comes—the Deluge.” 

Since Lord Palmerston’s last advent to power—with the single 
exception of the Trent affair — his Ministry have never been pre- 
sented with so formidable a dilemma as on the arrival of the 
Emperor’s ostentatious invitation. His Majesty certainly by 
his letter placed England in a very difficult position. There are 
evils in accepting, there are doubtless evils in refusing, and all that 
this country could do was, of two perilous courses, carefully and 
anxiously to choose the safest. If England’s wishes had been con- 
sulted, she would never have desired in the face of the world to 
inflict upon her great ally the undoubted mortification that a point- 
blank refusal to adhere to his policy entails with it. We are not 
unconscious of the friendliness and good fellowship which Napo- 
leon III. has on more than one occasion showy the English nation. 
We are not insensible to the advantages botfi England and France 
(especially the latter country) derive from an entente cordiale, But 
what was to be done? The French Emperor, stepping oub of the 
ordinary conventionalities of diplomacy, had summoned the whole 
civilized world to be spectators of the scene. He took mo pains 
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apparently to sound Lord Russell, and to discover whether his 
invitation would be acceptable. A gentleman who takes advantage 
of a pause in the conversation at the dinner table to offer his hand 
and heart in stentorian tones to a lady who is sitting opposite, 
leaves her no option but to accept or decline the proffered honour 
in public then and there. Impartial critics must allow that if he 
had wanted an answer sotto voce, he should not have thundered his 
question across the table. For the inevitable publicity of the slap 
in the face — if slap in the face it be —his Majesty the Emperor 
must be conscious that he has only to thank himself. 


In truth, to have committed ourselves blindfold to a plan, the 
result of which might be anything from mere pompous nothings up 
toa great European war, would have been at least foolhardy. Under 
present circumstances an absolute and unqualified approval of the 
scheme was almost impossible. The Government might perhaps 
have preferred to dally and to procrastinate, to ask for time, to wait 
for the further progress of events, and to make our acceptance of 
such an invitation conditional on the line taken by the rest of 
Europe. If, after full notice of the bill of fare, Russia and Austria 
had agreed to meet and profit by the Emperor’s hospitality at 
Paris, we, who had nothing to lose and nothing to gain, could have 
had no permanent objection. If Ministers accordingly, after careful 
deliberation, have not taken so ambiguous a course, it is only fair 
to believe that they had good reason to know that neither Europe 
nor France had anything to gain by these specious Fabian tactics 
on our part. Candour compels us to assume on so momentous an 
issue that Lord Russell has not been leaping in the dark. The 
published correspondence, indeed, shows that the English answer 
was not sent till after mutual negotiations between Austria and 
England. The Congress must have been hopeless before we took 
upon ourselves the unwelcome duty of saying so. If this is the case, 
it may well be that our plain speaking conduces to the world’s peace. 
There are some Powers which could hardly afford to be the first to 
decline. A snub from Vienna or St. Petersburg might have been— 
for anything we can prophesy—a spark calculated to kindle a blaze 
upon the Continent. It is better for England’s dignity and for the 
general good that England, who cannot be suspected of entertaining 
sinister projects of self-interest, should assume the invidious 
office of telling Napoleon III. in the language of common sense 
and friendship that his idea is a Utopian one. Had Lord Russell 
from crotchet or caprice wantonly determined to mortify the 
Emperor by throwing obstacles in the way of a well-meant though 
desperate attempt to solve the political difficulties of the day, his 
crime would have been monstrous, and he would have been dis- 
avowed by the public opinion of the nation. A careful perusal of 
the documents recently given to the public leads to no such 
inference. On the contrary, the conclusion thrusts itself upon the 
reader that before any final resolution the English Cabinet had 
assured themselves of the general feeling of the Continental Powers, 
aud had discovered upon evidence—not the less overwhelming 
because it is locked up necessarily in the pigeon-holes of the 
Foreign Office—that the present maladies of Europe are not to be 
healed by any Royal Congress of physicians. 


Englishmen at large will be willing to acknowledge—what Lord 
Russell in his despatch candidly admits—that the state of Europe 
is not what we should wish it to be if we had the framing of events. 
On the subject of Poland, of Italy, and of Denmark, if not on 
others of permanent interest and importance, English opinion is in 
harmony with French. ‘The generous instincts of Napoleon III. 
may pass unquestioned. That he is fitted to appreciate both the 
rights of sovereigns and the aspirations of the people is evident, 


since, in his own person and seated on his imperial throne, he 


manages so ably to vindicate and to assert both at once. The 
difference between us consists not so much in our estimate of the 
diseases of the world as in our mode of treatment. We prefer 
time ; Napoleon III. loves the knife. Our system is to trust 
nature ; his recipe is usually steel. It is not necessary to discuss 
the relative merits of the two principles in the abstract, for it is 
certain that France and England differ tn toto upon the advantages 
and disadvantages of war. To us war is a hateful and horrible 
alternative ; it disturbs our whole national life ; it impoverishes 
our exchequer; it presses hardly on our working classes, and 
retards all liberal and useful reforms. We have no wish to throw 
in the Emperor's teeth the difference of his mode of Government ; 
but a superficial glance at the position he occupies is sufficient to 
show that the Empire has something to hope for in war which a 
constitutional country has not. Over and above all this, an English 
Minister is bound and fettered by practical considerations in a very 
re:narkable manner. Let us take the case of Poland. There are very 
many statesmen, very many private persons, and a large and 
generous number of the English working classes amongst us who 
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’ 
would willingly suffer some little increase of taxation for the sake 





of Poland. All honour to England that it is so. May the day 
long be distant when the pulses of Englishmen do not beat with 
sympathy for the oppressed! But the generous people who think 
thus are, on the other hand, fully aware that they have no right to 
impose war on the country at large for the sake of their own 
sympathies. It must now be taken for granted that the mass of the 
nation does not see its way to a war with Russia and to all its 
contingent chances and issues, for the sake of Warsaw. We are 
not living in the days of Louis XIV., when great statesmen could 
form European combinations or engage in problematical contests 
upon speculation. Our foreign policy must be tempered to suit 
both the imperfect political knowledge and the wishes of our popu- 
lation. Any Ministry that did not accommodate itself to general 
opinion, or that took an extravagant view of the powers of the 
executive, would not hold office fora week. In the present instance 
England, perhaps wrongly, chooses peace. Individual politicians 
may regret the fact, or think the choice narrow and short-sighted. 
The fact remains as we have said, and such facts as this cannot be 
ignored by the English Foreign Office. It is therefore their clear 
business to abstain most carefully from rushing into any groove or 
line of action which might land the country in war against its 
plain will. 

The Emperor of the French is not ignorant of the limits thus 
imposed at the present moment by the English people upon Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell. He knew it all—-better than we 
can tell him—long before he issued his summons for a Congress 
to Europe. He cannot but have had some reason to suspect that, 
to be consistent with themselves, the Cabinet must perforce view 
with caution the proposal he submitted. As far, then, as we are 
concerned, he had voluntarily taken the chances of our declining to 
act further under his guidance. The question now remains —What 
will he determine to do? The current may set in many ways, all 
equally disastrous to the peace of Europe, from the threatened 
Russo-French alliance on the one hand to a universal Continental 
war upon the other. The dilemma for Napoleon ITI. is an 
awkward one, but he has brought it upon his own head. Pas de 
paix sans honneur—pas de guerre universelle, is one of the favourite 
maxims in the Emperors famous book. After eleven years of 
prosperity, it is Napoleon’s own fault if he sees himself reduced 
to one or other deplorable alternative. We trust that his genius 
for holding great questions in suspense may come to his assistance, 
or all is lost. When the Italian question two years ago seemed to 
demand immediate action, the Emperor managed to let off the 
pent-up enthusiasm of Paris in a cloud of pamphlets. His wisest 
course at present is to let off steam in the same harmless way. 
France is easily fatigued, and if M. Emile de Girardin and a few 
writers of his calibre are permitted to amuse the nation duiing the 
winter, spring may bring ennui in its train, and a whole convoy of 
more peaceful and more commercial ideas. 








THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


Tue Court newsman is likely to suffer a serious blow in the 
annexation of the Ionian Islands to the Crown of Greece. For 
many reasons he has taken the Tonian Islands under his especial 
protection. The Isles of Greece, where lovely Sappho burned and 
sang, are quite worthy in themselves of the distinction. Their 
history, their climate, and their figs, all render them illustrious. 
Nobody, therefore, complains of their figuring in the most fashion- 
able columns of every daily paper. Every one who reads his 
morning journal carefuily knows, by long experience, that there 
are three great political events which are always happening, and 
which seem to occupy the attention of the Court newsman im 
proportion to their undoubted importance. Her Majesty has al ways 
been walking on the slopes. The Hon. Beatrice Byng is always 
accompanying somebody in a.pony carriage. Lastly, despatches 
are always arriving from the Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. Why the arrival of the lonian letter-bag is usually 
thus paraded before Europe, as if it were a fresh birth in the Royal 
family, is not known. All that em be said is that the Lord 
High Commissioner is a highly favoured person. No other Viceroy 
or Lord-Lieutenant, excepting the Governor of Heligoland, whese 
missives are’ as punctually acknowledged, has half his chaners 
in fashionable life. His letters on reaching England invariably 
divide public attention with the most notable celebrities. On some 
fitful oceasions, indeed, occasional flashes of intelligence as to the 
conduct of the business of the State come to us on the same high 
authority. At these times, we learn in general that the Duke of 
Newcastle has transacted business at the Foreign Office—an 
announcement which, in the opinion of the official historian, is net 
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to be made lightly or with respect to every head of a Government 
department. After such an outburst of communicativeness, the 
official historian relapses quickly into his observation of the chap- 
lains, the game-bags, and the pony carriages, coupled always with 
the epistolary performances of the Lord High Commissioner. What- 
ever be the reason, the Ionian Islands seem thoroughly to weigh 
upon his mind. Every morning, as we take up the Times at 
breakfast, we say to ourselves, “ Here are these Islands of the Blest 
again” :— 

“ Despatches were received yesterday at the Colonial Office from the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. Despatches were 
sent to the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands.” 


The official chronicler’s occupation seems likely to be summarily 
shortened by the English resignation of the Ionian Protectorate. 
The latest news, however, points to a hitch in the negociations of 
which he will be much pleased to hear. England had engaged 
with Austria that before relinquishing her possession she would 
destroy the magnificent fortifications of Corfu, lest some envious 
European Ahab should hereafter fix his eye upon this tempting 
vineyard of Naboth. The Greek Government, on the other hand 
—possibly from pride, perhaps from covetousness--refuses to 
receive Corfu naked and shorn of her military works. M. Tricoupi, 
in their name, declares that Greece can do without the Ionian 
Islands,—a proposition which is the less unlikely to be true, 
inasmuch as we have found from wholesome experience, that it is 





perhaps easier to do without them than with them. This is not very | 


gracious at the least. We have already been magnanimous enough 


to make a present of Corfu to Greece—and there is a very 


admirable proverb which says that it is not well to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. The Greeks, however, at home and abroad, 
are a nation of very enterprising and commercial habits. They 
have no lurking delicacy about a gift horse. Accordingly, M. 


Tricoupi has announced that unless we give Greece a great deal | 
more than we ever offered to give her, Greece will not receive the 


Tonian Islands at all. If we wait till M. Tricoupi is convinced, 
despatches from the Lord Commissioner will go on arriving for 


another century with the same frequency and the same fashionable | 


notoriety as now. 
We must take it for granted that though Corfu has been since 


the Protectorate a quasi independent station, the fortifications of 
Corfu have been made the formidable works they now are at a 
great deal of trouble to England. If this be so, the Greek pro- 
position to take them from us just as they are is a thoroughly 
Greek move, and will be excellently appreciated in the City. It 
comes about the same time as the uncomfortable news about the 
Greek bondholders. If commercial keenness will assist the 
new Greek Government to make their country famous, we may 
predict a glowing future for so admirable and thrifty a community, 
The thought that immediately occurs to Englishmen is, why the 
Greeks should wish for a military post of enormous strength and 
in such a very important position. We certainly do not resign 


Corfu to Greece with the view of transferring into the hands of a | 


very slippery people a stronghold that has hitherto been deemed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to be a very commanding station in 


those waters. We resign Corfu and the other islands that they may | 


become part of a peaceable Greek kingdom. If Corfu is to be used 
for war at all, we would much rather keep it for ourselves. The 
demand of the Greek Ministry exhibits, in truth, an ignorance of 
the history and of the merits of the whole Ionian question. 
a demand which never would be addressed to France, who, when 


she is generous to others, takes care not to exhibit a prodigal | 


generosity at the expense of her own military position. If Austria 
gave Italy Venetia, Italy could hardly expect to receive the famous 
Quadrilateral as it stands. Greece chooses, nevertheless, to ask a 
very exorbitant boon from England, which Greece is fully conscious 
no other country in Europe would ever grant. 

This, however, is not a fatal and final argument which should 
exclude England from granting it. The answer to be made to 
M. Tricoupi is a simple one. Let him appeal to Europe at large. 
He will find that some of the European Powers may entertain a 
very decided and not a very flattering view as to the moderation 
and justice of his request. On such a subject it is clear that 
Austria and Italy both have a claim to be consulted. On our side 
we have some most cogent reasons for looking to British interests 
in the matter ourselves. , It is all very well to have the overland 
route to India free to all alike. It is quite a different thing to 
transfer the keys of it to a Power which has no earthly use for them 
but for purposes of offence. The Greeks must be perfectly aware 
that their kingdom is a creation of the good-will and friendliness of 
To a certain extent it exists on sufferance, and under the 


Europe. 
Like Belgium, the Greeks derive 


protection of the great Powers. 


It is | 
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far more strength from the equitable and peaceful protectorate 
which exists in reality, if not in name, with respect to all Greece, 
than if every seaport and hill bristled with outworks and with 
cannon. They do not need fortifications ; they are safe without 
them, and they can only at best make a pernicious use of them. 

The discussion will not confer distinction on the Greek 
Ministry, or place the value of the Ionian Islands very high. 
The troublesome islanders who have worried us so long may now 
perceive at what price they are rated. They fetch in the political 
market just the sum that the Corfu fortifications are worth. There 
are some convents where young ladies never are admitted to take 
the veil without a very handsome dowry. The practice, though 
& pious one, no doubt, has its humiliations for the young ladies. 
They are reminded that in the sight of the Church all gifts and 
graces are at times valueless, unless accompanied by a settled 
income. The Ionian Islands, at the commencement of their 
noviciate, are compelled by the Greek Cabinet to undergo the 
same sort of useful mortification. They see the domestic circle 
in which they have been living willingly resign them ; but the 
domestic circle which is about to open to them is very particular 
as to the fortune they bring. 





MR. WARD BEECHER AT TEA. 


Tue Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer has returned, as the Ame- 
rican papers inform the world, “ in a Blaze of Glory” to his con- 
gregation at Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. He was received, as 
was meet, with all the honours of a triumphant tea party. For 
several days before, “ hundreds of young men and maidens, and 
the fathers and mothers in Israel, had been as busy as beavers in 
preparing for the grand ovation.” Such is the language of the 
Yankee chronicler, who does not scruple on so striking an occasion 
to exert his highest powers of fancy, and to join the imagery of 
Palestine to that of the backwoods of the North. The rooms were 
brilliantly illuminated with gas. The pillars on either side were 
tastefully festooned with evergreens. Suspended at a convenient 
distance from each were a number of birdcages, containing 
sweet songsters, whose unceasing melodious strains—as we 
learn—filled the room with enchanting music. The Yankee 
penny-a-liner tells us that the reception was a gorgeous one, 
even if they did not, literally speaking, kill a fatted calf. 
If all that is related, indeed, be true, Mr. Beecher, when seated 
in the Plymouth Church school-room, must have looked like 
the denizen of a leafy paradise. The scene cannot but have 
been more like Arcadia than Brooklyn; and after his long sea 
voyage the pious Ulysses of Plymouth Church must have felt 
as if he had landed in a happy island where mint juleps and 
sherry cobblers, iced cocktails and brandy-smashes were permitted 
by a bounteous Providence to enhance the well-known classical 
delights of bowers and flowers, and harps and fountains and 
canary birds. 

* Ascending from the lecture-room, the Sabbath school-room is 
reached, where was presented to view one of the most beautiful 
spectacles which the eye can behold. The first object that attracts 
the visitor is a fountain in the centre of the apartment enclosed in a 
temple constructed of evergreen, each arch of which had inscriptions, 
such as ‘Love,’ ‘ Truth,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Hope,’ and similar sentiments. 
The temple was adorned with rare flowers and birds, whose melli- 
fluous notes made one fee! as if he were in fairy land, or roaming 
through Eden’s bowers. Every part of this room was gracefully 
adorned with evergreens and flowers, and at one end was a large bower 
festooned with the American flag. A beautiful young lady was its 
occupant, who disposed of bouquets to the visitors, and it is needless 
‘to remark that she met with many purchasers. The air was redolent 
with the perfume of the choice flowers which were scattered in pro- 
fusion throngh the rooms; the ear was enchanted by sweet strains 
from a secret company of instrumental musicians; and the occasion 
furnished an excellent opportunity for the exchange of thonght 
and feeling, which was duly improved at intervals throughout the 
evening.” 

Mr. Beecher himself appeared upon the stage, not in the cha- 
racter of the bold crusader, or the lofty prophet, but of the worn 
and weary traveller. If the truth was to be confessed, Mr. 
Beecher had been very sick at sea, and the subject of sea-sickness 
was a prominent topic in his speech. So long as he was away he 
had been homesick upon the dry land, but he had been very un- 
well indeed as soon as he left it ; and he used language with respect 
to the Atlantic which showed how strongly he felt upon maritime 
affairs. A well-known English divine, in commenting upon the 
text “There shall be no more sea,” remarks with much simplicity, 
“The great obstacle to the communication of nations shall be no 
Mr. Beecher’s view of the sea seems to be of the same 
He called it “that arid ocean, which some insane 
We had supposed it humid, rather 


more.” 
description. 
persons are pleased to praise,” 
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than arid, but let that be. He contrasted it unfavourably with 
the green lanes of England, the vineclad plains of the Continent, and 
the hills of Switzerland, “ those ordained mountains on which God 
has laid his hands, and they are pure and white for evermore.” Finally 
he propounded the salutary theological doctrine that “ Whom God 
abhors he sends to sea.” “If I did not repent of my sins,” says 
Mr. Beecher, “it was not because I did not do penance. Thirteen 
weary days and nights I lay in my coffin in my sepulchre there.” 
This was a recollection which iced cocktails and singing canaries 
could not efface so quickly. Sea-sickness, we have no doubt, is a 
very buffeting thing to some natures. It prostrates the greatest 
orators. It knocks down the most saintlike preachers. As Mr. 
Stiggins might have said, it is very hard upon “a vessel.” In his 
capacity of “a vessel” Mr. Beecher will probably long recollect it. 
The only consolation that can be offered to him, is that he did not 
extend his travels as far as the East. The Atlantic, with all its 
horrors, is nothing to a dromedary ; and the back of a dromedary 
might have worked Mr. Beecher’s soul, or, as he calls it, his 
“ interior life,” more terribly than the deck of any steamer. 

Mr. Beecher’s marine experiences were too recent to allow of his 
entering at large into questions of political importance. England 
got off very lightly at the tea-party, and for once in a way was 
neither denounced as the tyrant of the seas, nor as the enemy of 
freedom. Mr. Beecher confessed that with all her faults he liked 
England still—a candid and a valuable admission—though he 
took care to add that he did not like her sins, her wrongheaded- 
ness, her prejudices, or that corruption among her commercial 
classes which was the parallel of the corruption that reigned in 
American commercial classes “in years past.” Yet the moral con- 
dition of England is on the rise, and there is, “after all,’ a foun- 
dation of truth and manliness in our national character. This 
foundation is not very far to seek. We can imagine that it lies 
hidden in those champagne banquets that were given the 
other day at his request to a certain champion of the 
negro race. The Yankee definitions of virtue and vice al] 
circle round the weighty questions of the American war. 
We have a strong notion that the beatitudes, according to 
the American version, would have a strong and monotonous 
Northern ring about them, and most of them amount to something 
like, “ Blessed is that nation which stops steam-rams.” Yet it is 
something to know that Mr. Beecher’s English trip has not resulted 
in immediate denunciation of ourselves. To calculate upon pro- 
tracted forbearance would be premature. At Plymouth Church 
lecture-room Mr. Beecher was a weakened and ocean-tost pilgrim. 
Until he recovers his wonted strength and shakes off the damping 
influence of the mail-packet more completely, Great Britain can 
hardly consider herself as safe from the Brooklyn lion’s paw. 








RAILWAY SHAMS AND REALITIES. 


WHEN a witty M.P. was taunted the other day in the House of 
Commons with the preponderance of petitions in favour of certain 
sectarian views, he sarcastically exclaimed, “ England, sir, is a 
manufacturing country.” The sectarian petitions had been drawn 
up, sent round, signed, and returned at the word of command of a 
central body. In a word, they had been “ manufactured.” 


It is clear, from the list of railways for the ensuing parliamentary 
session, that “ England is a manufacturing country” for other 
purposes than cotton cloth and parliamentary petitions. The 
manufacture of railway projects is the latest development of our 
industrial system and our national aptitude. The petitions and 
printed copies of no less than 300 railway bills have been deposited at 
the Private Bill Office. Of those, how many do the initiated believe 
to be bond fide? How many are likely to obtain the Royal assent ? 
Some are counter-projects, designed to give the projectors a locus 
standi in the fight for a good thing. Some are intended to pave 
the way to a compromise, as election petitions are brought into 
Committee-room No. 2 in order to secure the seat which is being 
fought for in Committee-room No. 1. Some are projects which 
depend for their realization and ultimate construction upon the 
favourable state of the money market. “A breath may make 
them as a breath has made.” [If all the ridiculous, delusive, and 
unsound paper schemes upon which the parliamentary stationers 
and parliamentary agents were so busily occupied last Sunday 
were weeded out and put aside, how many projects would remain, 
called for by public convenience, carefully considered, and likely 
to be remunerative ? Perhaps one-fifth. 

But does Parliament take no precaution to secure the bona fides 


' of new railway schemes? The standing orders enact that a fair 


per-centage of the amount subscribed shall be actually deposited 


before the presentation of a petition for a bill. Is any difficulty 


. 





experienced in finding the money for this purpose? None what- 
ever. The demand for money is a little brisker in consequence, in 
the last week in November ; and one cause of the dulness of the 
money market on Monday was the necessity for providing the 
deposits on railway and other bills to be promoted in the coming 
session of Parliament. But nothing is easier than to drive a coach 
and six thréugh the standing orders. Whether the money is 
wanted for new railways, branches, amalgamations, or extensions, 

it is always forthcoming. The company’s bankers are ready with 
a large deposit-loan of Government stock. The great railway con- 

tractors, with whom the projectors take care to ally themselves, 

being large capitalists, swell the deposits with Exchequer bills ; 

and perhaps a great ironmaster, with a shrewd eye to business, 

makes up the difference. The requirements of the standing orders 

are thus complied with, and the scheme goes through its next 

stage, which may be either inevitable withdrawal, compromise, or 

conflict. 


When the bill is obtained a call is made upon the shareholders, 
Should the money market be “ tight,” the funds will come in very 
slowly, while the works will be carried on with great industry and 
energy. This condition of affairs can be reconciled only with the 
supposition that the bankers are still liberal with loans, and that 
the contractors are enterprising enough to work without payment, 
Toa considerable extent this is the case. These great capitalists 
agree to receive payment to a vast amount in shares. The iron 
masters often do the same. So do the engineers, the surveyors, 
the timber-dealers, and sub-contractors. The construction of the 
line is carried on with an activity bearing an inverse ratio to the 
stringency of the money market. As the time approaches for 
opening the new line, paragraphs descriptive of this bridge or that 
viaduct draw the attention of the railway interest to the line. At 
length the day of opening arrives. A special train conveys the 
directors and the engineer from Little Pedlington to Great 
Diddleham. They are received by the mayor, the vicar, the 
churchwardens and the town council. A procession is formed, and 
at the déjedner, by which it is followed, the most sanguine prog- 
nostications of benefit to the inhabitants and profit to the share- 
holders are made by the chairman of the line, and endorsed by the 
engineer. The daily papers and the railway journals duly chronicle 
the event. The shares, which have somehow sunk out of notice, 
are quoted at 3 or 4 premium. To say that the market has been 
“ rigged” might be deemed offensive. We may, however, hint 
that it has been “ prepared” and “ made pleasant” by the com- 
pany’s and contractor’s share-brokers. The great object now is to 
feed the market with just so many shares as the public can be 
induced to take at and above par. Gradually and by degrees the- 
contractor's shares, the iron and timber merchant’s shares, the 
directors’ and projectors’ shares are filtered into the market. 
When all goes well, when the holders of these shares are men of 
capital and resources, and when a commercial panic does not shoot 
across Capel Court to the ruin of everybody concerned, contractors: 
and directors may escape without loss, and in more favourable 
cases with a considerable margin of profit. 


It is unnecessary to point out that the public suffer harm in the- 
long run from these hollow and delusive undertakings. These- 
lines are got up on credit, fought through Parliament on credit, 
constiucted on credit, and for some time worked on credit. Does 
any one suppose that the shareholders and the public do not pay 
through the nose for this extension of the credit system to railway 
construction? The bankers insist upon liberal interest on the- 
parliamentary deposits. The contractors send in high estimates 
for earthworks, bridges, and embankments, in order to make up. 
the possible loss on the medium of payment. The iron merchant 
sells his rails, the timber merchant his sleepers, at a little above- 
the market value, to cover the extra risk. Every creditor of the 
line, in fact, is paid in greenbacks. They are issued, like Federal 
State Stuck, at a heavy discount. They fluctuate in value. But 
they are redeemable at par, whenever the resumption of cash pay- 
ments arrives; that is to say, whenever the line pays, and the 
shares are held as investments by bond fide holders. | 

While Parliament winks at the evasions which are practised every 
November by the projectors of bubble companies, and too often 
recklessly passes competing and unnecessary lines which deteriorate 
the value of railway property, does it do anything to diminish the 
ruinous expenses of parliamentary contests? On the contrary, the 
House of Commons not only allows railways to be pillaged by parlia- 
mentary counsel, agents, solicitors, engineers, short-hand writers, 
surveyors, and witnesses, but actually makes a profit by and for 
itself out of parliamentary fees. The entire establishment charges 
of the House of Commons for 1864 will be more than defrayed 
by the railway and other projects lodged this week at the 
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Board of Trade. Speaking approximately, and with rough accu 
racy, we may say that the London and N orth Western has paid 
Mr. Speaker’s salary and maintained all the glories of his state 
coach, his gold robe, and full-bottomed wig ever since that railway 
company was incorporated. The Great Western has charged itself 
with the maintenance of the Chairman of Ways and Means, his 
town house and his modest brougham. The London and South 
Western nobly supplies the Serjeant-at-Arms with lace ruffles, a 
dress sword, and the ménage and appointments fitting for the son 
of aduke. The London and Brighton kindly furnishes the clerks 
at the table with a succession of bran new wigs, stuff gowns, and 
diamond rings. The South Eastern charges itself with the 
Speaker’s counsel, his train-bearer, his secretary, and his 
chaplain. The Great Northern pays the librarian and assistant 
librarian, and sends them, moreover, a handsome cheque 
for all the new standard home and foreign works that may be 
wanted to make the library complete. The Great Eastern indem- 
nifies all the committee clerks ; the Midland finds the doorkeepers 
and ushers in brass plates, and further adds a gratuity in conside- 
ration of their white neckcloths. One country railway maintains 
the clerks in the Private Bill Office ; another, the clerks who have 
charge of the journals and papers ; a third, the gentlemen in the 
Fee Office and the Engrossing Office. When the salaries of all 
the multitude of officials in and about St. Stephens have been 
paid—when the sweeping, dusting, lighting, warming, ventilation, 
and every other conceivable expense about the vast building have 
been provided for, there still remains a profit, which the House is 
mean enough to confiscate to the public treasury. The establishment 
charges of the House of Commons amount to about £58,000 a year; 
but it receives in fees from the parties concerned in private bills 
about £70,000 a year. In 1861, these fees amounted to £76,533 ; 
the exact surplus being £17,634. In 1862, the amount thus levied 
was £68,369, the balance of profit being £10,233; of this 
sum £54,473 was extracted from the promoters of private bills, 
and £13,896 from the opponents of bills. As it is asserted that 
the notices for all kinds of new undertakings amount this year to 
450, being an increase of 100 on all preceding sessions, the House 
of Commons will not only continue to be a “ self-supporting insti- 
tution,” but will probably mulct the railway world in a further 
round sum of £20,000. 

The movements of railway and other private bills in St. 
Stephen’s are like the figures in a quadrille, each having its own 
value and significance. The promoters of the bills of 1862 made 
their bow to the House, which demands £10,230 while the music 
is tuning up, and before they can foot it at all. 

A little weeding goes on among the halt and lame ; and when 
those who are disposed to “go on,” come up for a second 
reading, the House is satisfied with exacting £9,780, and remitting 
the bills to select committees. The committees on their part 
bleed the promoters to the tune of £9,111. As the House and 
the committees must now be satisfied with the bills, it might be 
supposed there would be nothing more to pay. But the House 
declines to entertain the reports of its own committees until a 
further sum of £8,805 is screwed out of the luckless companies, 
and will not finally pass the bills without a farewell payment 
of £7,560. In the last ten years the fees levied by the House of 
Commons alone, from those who have had to apply for private 
bills, have amounted to more than half a million of money— 
£541,489! Let us add that the House exacts fees on every 
petition in regard to which an appearance is put in, jointly or 
separately, although it is a common practice for a number of (say) 
landowners’ petitions to be represented under one brief, given to 
one counsel or set of counsel. 

The example of shameless rapacity having been thus set by the 
House of Commons, in its dealings with railway companies, has 
been faithfully followed by others. Leading counsel still rush 
from one committee-room to another before they have said half 
they wished to say, because their presence is imperatively required 
elsewhere. The story of the bewilderment of one well-known 
parliamentary counsel, who was in the receipt of £300 or £400 
a day, is historical. Being asked how it happened that he was 
loitering in the lobbies of the committee-rooms, he answered that 
he was engaged in so many cases that “the only way he had of 
being equally fair to all was to appear in none.” Mr. C. Austin’s 
income of £40,000 a year during 1844, 1845, and 1846 cannot be 
paralleled by any professional receipts since the railway mania. 
But fabulous sums are still written on railway briefs, and the late 
Mr. John Talbot’s income of £12,000, received during one 
parliamentary session, kas been of late much exceeded. A 
Committee of the House of Commons has been tardily appointed 

to examine the excessive amount of fees and expenses attending 
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upon private bills. A vicious system has, however, sprung up, 
which the Committee are almost impotent to check—extravagant 
charges by engineers and leading counsel—copies of the short- 
hand writers’ notes multiplied, to the profit of parliamentary 
solicitors—the smallest barrister prevented by the etiquette of the 
Bar from receiving the smallest brief from the smallest landowner 
unless it is marked “ fifteen guineas ;” and, as a consequence, 
barristers who could never make £500 a year in Westminster 
Hall drawing their thousands from railway directors and share- 
holders. 

All this waste and excess, this golden yet unhallowed spoil, 
this plunder in high places, furnishes a melancholy chapter in the 
history of our commercial industry. The honest shareholder has 
in many cases been ruined; has in all cases been mulcted and 
defrauded of his fair gains. But the heaviest sufferers by State 
mismanagement and unwise railway legislation have been the 
general public, and especially the humbler portions of the com- 
munity. Every guinea wasted in parliamentary committee-reoms 
has retrenched something from their comfort and happiness. 
Railway carriages are made purposely uncomfortable and dan- 
gerous to health and life in order to drive the passenger into first- 
class carriages. Fastidious European travellers may object to the 
American cars, but it is the only system consistent with Christian 
equality. We shall never know until the great day of account how 
many mothers have been made widows, and how many families 
orphans, in the successful attempts of railway directors to make 
second and third-class carriages as cold, as uncomfortable, and as 
dangerous to health as possible. If railway directors were asked 
what right they had to inflict pain and disease upon their 
passengers, in the shape of influenza, catarrh, rheumatism, and the 
more acute and inflammatory disorders which may be traced to 
carriages unglazed and opened at the sides, they would probably 
shrug their shoulders, hint at “ necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” show 
how wrong breeds wrong, and ask whether the Legislature had ever 
shown either conscience or wisdom in dealing with railway shams 
and realities ? 





THE BAR ON LEGAL REPORTING. 


A meetine of the English Bar to consider a question of law 
reform is so unprecedented an event that the grievance which 
brought it to pass must be considered as beyond measure serious. 
Indeed, we may measure the burden in some sense by a pecuniary 
test. The hours of a well employed barrister are golden, his 
very minutes are silver ; and so when some five hundred members 
of the profession, including a large proportion of its leaders, spend, 
as they did on Wednesday, a couple of hours in affirming a state- 
ment of the need of reform, and in taking the preliminary steps 
for securing it, we may consider they have testified their sincerity 
by a subscription of a thousand guineas to the cause. Nor, 
certainly, is the cause undeserving of the sacrifice. It is not an 
amendment in any one special branch of law that is sought, it is 
an amendment of the system by which the whole law is established 
and promulgated. Fur a great deal more of our law is made by 
our judges than by the legislature ; and what the legislature does 
is, in fact, only supplementary or corrective to what the judges 
have already done. But between the huge mass cf judge-made 
law and the far smaller bulk of statutory law there is this important 
distinction, that while the latter, whatever its other faults, is at 
least immediately printed and published by authority, the former, 
whatever its perfeetions, is only printed at uncertain intervals, as 
a mere commercial speculation, and without receiving the sanction 
of authority at all. So the result is that there are above half-a- 
dozen different records of every point, all possibly, and frequently, 
at variance in some essential particular. No lawyer, therefore, 
can be sure of the law as adjudged at any time unless he peruses 
all the different reports, and their annual cost is not less than £45, 
But even when he has perused them all he cannot be certain, when 
they disagree, which will be adopted by the judge before whom 
they are cited. The consequence, then, is a very heavy personal 
outlay and enormous additional labour, with the result of un- 
certainty and confusion. And as whatever thus affects the 
barrister recoils upon the public, it is very evident that the subject 
of which the profession now stands pledged to attempt the reform 
is one in which the public is greatly interested, and is bound to 
lend the aid of its intelligent consideration. The question is very 
slightly technical, it depends chiefly upon maxims of common 
sense, and we may therefore fairly invite our readers to review 
with us the several schemes proposed. 

There are in the first place some inveterate Free Traders, who 
maintain the superiority of the present system to any that can be, 
or at least has yet been, devised. They urge that in competition 
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is to be found the only security for obtaining the best article, that | 
the attendance of skilled legal reporters is the only practicable | 


check upon the judges, at once deterring them from pronouncing 
bad law, and preventing them from doctoring for publication the 
bad law they may have uttered, and that these advantages more 
than counterbalance the gain which would ensue from possessing 
only a single authoritative report, whether prepared or not under 
the judge’s eye. 

Then there are those, headed by Mr. Daniel, the leader in the 
present movement, who maintain that the business of reporting is 
properly the business of the State, inasmuch as the law which is 
thus made public binds all her Majesty's subjects ; and who conse- 
quently call on the State to appoint officers to perform the duty. 
They would make the duty a monopoly, by forbidding the courts 
to admit any rival report, and they would make the proper per- 
formance of the duty imperative by placing the actual reporters 
under the immediate supervision of a committee of the Bar or the 
judges. 

Next there are some, whom Mr. Pulling may be taken as repre- 
senting, who would have the duty in some respects subdivided, by 
appointing an officer in each court whose business should be to 
preserve a sufficient record of every case, while an official reporter 
should extract from the record such cases as were proper for publi- 
cation, and edit them with that view. 

There are others again who would have the work taken in hand 
by an incorporated body of barristers, who should come in the 
place of the bookseller as bearing the profit and loss of the work, 
and by these means be urged to expedition and accuracy, enjoying 
some degree of favour, but not excluding competition. 

The first objection which occurs to every one of these proposals 
is, that they contain no element which would effectually and 
permanently cure the existing evils. The official reports would 
still be liable to imperfection, and imperfection would invite com- 
petition. It is idle to say that competition could be excluded by 
a formal rule that none save the official reports should be of 
authority, or be allowed to be cited. Supposing the official report 
to be unintelligible, or to contain evidently bad law, it would be 
impossible to prevent a judge from referring to a rival series which 
might explain or correct it. To doso would be indeed to enthrone 
injustice and error. The rule would be at first indirectly infringed, 
the judge would surreptitiously look at the unauthorised report, 
but soon what was done in darkness would come to the light, and 
the rule would be a dead letter. Here, then, in a few months or 
years, we should find ourselves brought back to our present 
position, with merely the addition of one new series to the present 
supply. Or if, again, we were to try to obviate the danger of any 
official reporter thus misunderstanding or misstating the import of 
a case, by requiring the judge who has decided it to revise and 
certify the report, we come into the danger to which the Bar 
showed itself at the meeting very sensitive, that the judge may 
on reconsideration alter the statement and the argument so as 
better to support his own opinion. Human nature seems to be 
supposed by the Bar not to become impeccable even when clothed 
with ermine. Finally, all these schemes are certainly open to the 
objection that they contain no security for making official persons 
punctual in the despatch of their business, and consequently might 
leave the profession and the public in arrear of months or years in 
regard to the decisions of the courts, save in so far as the void 
might be supplied by the competition of private enterprise. 


Another proposition, however, was made the other day in the 
columns of a contemporary by Mr. Boyd Kinnear, a member both 
of the Scottish and English bar, which, as distinct in principle 
both from the existing and any proposed plan, deserves to be 
noticed. This gentleman argues that the real cause of the existing 
evil is the want of authoritativeness in any of the reports ; that 
the reporters, being unable to say which of the facts were con- 
sidered material by the judge, are obliged to state them all ; that 
the desire to omit nothing which may have influenced him leads to 
a rivalry in prolixity, while the wish to give every word which 
drops from his lips leads to a verbatim record of his speech, con- 
taining all its incidental, as well as its pertinent observations. He 
would call in, for remedy of this state of things, the principle of 
requiring the judge himself to make, in every case, a short note of 
the facts which in his opinion are material, and of the authorities 
which were cited before him,and to append to this note his judgment 
in writing ; the whole being issued at the time of giving judgment, so 
that there would be no opportunity for afterwards adapting the facts 
to the opinion. These notes and judgments, according to his 
scheme, are at once to be transmitted by the registrar to the 
printer, a proof is to be sent next day to all the judges, who by a 
majority would decide, not whether the judgment is good or bad 
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law, but merely whether the case is worth being published, and on 
this being settled it would at once be published, so that in no case 
would there be occasion for more than a week’s delay. Mr. Boyd 
Kinnear anticipates in the carrying out of this system no great 
delay or difficulty ; as he urges that the judge’s note-book at present 
contains, or ought to contain, such a note of the relevant facts as 
is all that would be required for a report ; while the practice of 
writing the judgments would conduce, he thinks, to their greater 
brevity and accuracy ; and he observes that competition would be 
effectually excluded, for no other reporter could expect to explain 
the judge’s meaning better than himself, or would find any advan- 
tage in stating facts which the judgment was not based upon. 
There is certainly reason in these arguments; but the change 
proposed is so large that it is not easy at once to see its full effect, 
and we must be content to suspend our judgment on it till it shall 
have been more fully discussed. Discussion enough we are sure to 
have, now that the lips of the Bar have been unsealed, 








A WIDOW AND HER DOCTORS. 


Ir is not in a spirit of aversion to widows taken as a class that 
we advise their medical attendants to beware of them. Dangerous 
all mankind knows them to be while they are young and handsome ; 
and, perhaps, not less so when they are just a little passées, and are 
fain to supply the inroads of time with the fascinations of art. But 
it is not against widows bent on matrimony that we warn our 
readers ; though, if men prefer single blessedness, it would 
be well to beware of these. The widow we have at present 
in our mind’s eye-is the lone widow ; the widow who believes that 
she is a solitary unit in the midst of an unfeeling world; who 
thinks that treachery lurks by her fire-side, and malice outside her 
hall-door ; who regards herself as a benefactor and the victim of 
ingratitude ; who conceives that her little pittance is the object. of 
universal desire, and that, for its sake, every man’s hand is against 
her, and his ingenuity plotting to cheat her out of it. But, above 
all, if she has undeveloped gout in her system, let medical men 
especially beware of her. Gout is a hard thing in any form to 
bear ; but working languidly in the body, strong enough to produce 
discomfort, but not so vigorous as to light up its maddening fires 
in the big toe, it would appear to determine its victim to the most 
perilous propensities ; to the inordinate use of “ strong waters” in 
all their forms; to hallucinations, delusions—even to what that 
elegant writer, Miss Braddon, with feminine grace calls del. trem.— 
and finally, to actions at law. “ Sing, heavenly muse,” the sorrows of 
Widow Symm ; and while you are about it, drop a tear in charity 
over those of her medical attendants—Dr. Fraser and Mr, 
Andrews. The story of their respective sufferings would make a 
sublime Camden-town epic, and we recommend some of the local 
poets to take it up. Meantime, as it has not been given to us 
“to build the lofty rhyme,” we will endeavour to rehearse it in 
humble prose. 

In the classic suburb above named, there lived in the year 1861 
a lady named Symm, the widow of a London merchant, who had 
under her protection an imbecile brother and a companion, called 
Mrs. Hill. In the month of October in that year she was 
sorely distressed by a painful swelling in her knee, which she 
attributed to rheumatism; and on the 19th of December her 
sufferings were aggravated by a shock, “ as if the blood had ascended 
from the lower part of the system to the upper, accompanied with 
suffocation and a difficulty in breathing, together with a blacken- 
ing of the eye and a weeping.” This is her own description of the 
symptoms which induced her to call in, first Mr. Andrews and 
afterwards Dr. Fraser. Mr. Andrews “ did not say much” to her ; 


| but he “looked” at her, and then called Mrs. Hill out of the room 


and had a conversation with her. Two or three days after this 
she sent for Dr. Fraser and told him she was very ill, and that she 
was afraid the disease had gone from the knee to the stomach ; 
asked him if it was rheumatics, and “ if people ever get over it.” 
This gentleman appears to have been even more laconic than 
Mr. Andrews ; he replied, “ Sometimes ;” and, leavirig the room, 
he, too, had a conversation with Mrs. Hill. About half an hour 
afterwards a Mrs. Brown came,—Mrs. Symm had asked Dr. Fraser 
if he could recommend her a nurse ;—said she had been sent by 
the doctors, and then and there began to pull the widow about 
and desire her either to sit down or lie down. Shortly afterwards 
both the doctors arrived, and Mrs. Symm told them to send the 
woman away. Mrs. Brown looked to the doctors, but as they said 
nothing she demanded 8s. for a week’s work and then went away. 
Presently the doctors followed her, and in about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards in came “ a tall dark woman, called Slack,” and 
took up her quarters in the widow's house, without saying by whom 
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she had been sent. This seems to have had rather a soporific than 
an alarming effect upon her mind, for she fell asleep. But, doomed 
to persecution, she no sooner awoke than, lo and behold! in 
addition to the “ tall dark woman, called Slack,” there was 
also in her parlour “a dark man, named Shear.” And now 
began that course of barbarous ill-usage for which Mrs. 
Symm sought compensation at the hands of ‘a jury of her 
countrymen. She asked the man what he did there, but “he made 
no reply.” She got up for the purpose of going to the hall-door, 
but Slack and Shear pulled her back and pushed her into a chair. 
She asked Slack to get her some wine, but the woman replied, “I 
never do anything.” She asked her to find the corkscrew ; she 
begged both woman and man to get her a little wine, but neither 
of them spoke or moved. Stung by this mysterious reticence, the 
widow got up to look for the corkscrew herself, and not finding it, 
she took a bottle of sherry, went to the fire-place, and knocking off 
the “ nozzle,” poured out a glass of wine and was about to drink it, 
when the man snatched away the glass and took away the bottle. 
The next morning the man and woman finding her going along the 
passage dragged her back into the parlour ; and at night, when she 
felt unable to lie down in her bed from a sense of suffocation, they 
repeatedly forced her down, standing one on each side of the bed, 
and threatened her with a straight-jacket. She sent her brother for 
the police ; but they, too, were in conspiracy against her, and left 
without affording her any aid. Oddly enough, while all this was 
going on, she made a will, which the man and woman witnessed, 
leaving all her property to the ungrateful Mrs. Hill. But this 
renunciation of her worldly goods, at a time when she says she 
expected every moment to die, brought her no respite from perse- 


cution. Mr. Andrews dosed her with “horrid stuff ;” the woman | 


caught her up, threw her on the bed, covered her over with clothes, 
and knocked the skin off her knuckles. Mr. Andrews and Dr. 
Fraser came into the house at three in the morning, and together 
with her other enemies began to speculate upon the time when she 
was likely to die. When she said she would take no more medi- 
cine, the woman laughed and said, “ Oh, we have means and ways 
of making people take it.” They refused her wine, even water. 
She implored Mr. Andrews to send the man and woman away, but 
he turned a deaf ear to her entreaties. For three days she had 
nothing to eat ; and from the time her keepers were put over her 
till the end of December, when they went away, her life was as 
wretched as that of a lone widow could be, all through the 
abominable misconduct of her medical attendants. 


This is her own account of the matter. Our readers can hardly 
have perused it without suspecting that the undeveloped gout and 
an undue use of stimulants had something to do with it ; and from 
a cloud of witnesses it will be found that such was the fact. There 
seems to be no doubt that up to the time when she had occasion to 
ask for a nurse, Mrs. Symm had been a temperate and abstemious 
woman. But somewhere about that time the landlord and barmaid 
of the Bedford Tavern began to interchange remarks upon the 
frequency with which her imbecile brother came for bottles 
of sherry, of which his sister partook at the rate of a bottle 
per diem. She went on at this rate for a week before the 23rd of 
December, and when on that day Mr. Andrews was called in, he 
found her in her night-dress, with a velvet cape over her shoulders, 
walking about the parlour, complaining of thirst and fever, talking 
in a rambling way, and saying she had taken ‘“‘a little sherry.” 
Mr. Andrews concluded that the sherry was at the bottom of the 
illness, and warned her that if she did not leave off drinking he 
could do her no good, and that delirium tremens would be the end 
of it. In spite of this caution she continued vigorously to ply the 
bottle, and when Dr. Fraser was called in on Christmas-day, he 
found her dressed as Mr. Andrews had seen her, erying and 
whining after the manner of persons whose nerves are unstrung 
by drink, and complaining that there was no one to take care 
of her. She had not been to bed for several nights ; and when, 
on the following morning, he was again called to her, he found 
her verging on the first stage of the dreaded delirium. At his 
next visit she fell down on her knees before him and repeated 

several times, “Oh, Dr. Fraser, give me a glass of brandy ; I will 
give you £100 for a glass of brandy.” Atanother visit she told him 
she wanted to cut her throat. At another he found her struggling 
with the nurse as if she was pulling her hair or neck. Dr. Fraser 
and Mr. Andrews agreed that drink was the cause of her illness. 
At her request they called in Dr. Barnes, and he was of the same 
opinion. All this but faintly indicates the condition of the patient 
with whom they had to deal ; but the confirmatory evidence is of 
® nature so disgusting that we cannot allude to it. It seems quite 
certain that neither of the medical attendants put the man or 
the woman into the house, But that some one should be there 














to protect Mrs. Hill and the patient herself was absolutely 
necessary. Mrs. Hill was so overpowered that she had several times 
to call in the police either to lift the widow up when she had 
fallen on the ground, or to help to pacify her. Three constables 
testify to her deplorable condition and to her urgent demands for 
drink. 

It is a curious fact in connection with this case that a woman 
whose habits were abstemious up to this time, and who, since 
the occurrence of the circumstances we have detailed, has been 
free from the vice of intemperance, should suddenly conceive a 
passion for drink, and indulge it for three weeks to such an extent 
that at one time she exhibited all the symptoms of incipient 
delirium. It is again a matter for surprise that she should have 
found a legal adviser to bring an action so utterly groundless as 
that which, after occupying the Court five days, has resulted in a 
verdict for the defendants, given by the jury without a moment’s 
hesitation. But what chiefly interests us is the fact that two 
gentlemen, who, throughout the difficult and disgusting task of 
attending her, treated her skilfully and humanely, should have 
received so very bad a return for their trouble. Dr. Fraser visited 
her ten times, for which he received the munificent reward of two 
guineas! Mr. Andrews, for his incessant attendance upon her, 
received £1. 17s. 6d.!| Mrs. Symm will, of course, have to pay 
their costs—if she can. But when their attorneys have received 
every farthing from her which the law allows, they will still be 
considerably out of pocket. We hope that their brethren will not 
suffer this. In vindicating themselves they have protected the 
interests of their profession under circumstances from which no 
medical man can be exempt, and they ought not to be left to suffer 
the loss of a single shilling. 








THE TRIALS OF A SCOTCH DIVINE. 


Tue predilection of our northern fellow-subjects for controversy 
and litigation has often been remarked as a national characteristic. 
There is, indeed, nothing in which your true Caledonian so much 
delights as in a good law-suit. No game at golfs on the summer 
links, no curling match upon the winter ice, is half so exciting 
or exhilarating. He flings himself into it with as much ardour and 
enthusiasm as a crack member of the Alpine Club when about to 
assail the impregnability of some virgin peak or untraversed gap, 
and with equal disregard of the value of the object in view. To 
ordinary minds, it may seem that the risk of breaking one’s neck 
would scarcely be repaid by the chance of cooling one’s epidermis 
on the snowy summit of the Matterhorn, or that the right to a 
way leading nowhere in particular or to a kail-yard a few feet 
square would be dearly purchased by the worry and expense of a 
long trial. But then the Alpine climber and the Scotch litigant 
are far above such sordid considerations. It is the joy of the 
struggle, not the prospect of any tangible prize, which tempts 
them to the enterprise. To have a case in the Court of Session 
gives a Scotchman at once a status in society and prolonged sport. 
It suggests, that if he has not yet had losses, he may be in a fair 
way to arrive at that distinction; and it gratifies at once his 
personal vanity and his love of disputation. But it will happen 
now and then, in a world so full of injustice and inequality as this, 
that a man is denied the opportunity of picking a quarrel with his 
neighbour, and is located among a community so mean-spirited 
that none will pick a quarrel with him. Is he therefore to be 
debarred from the exercise of the noblest faculties of his nature, is 
he to be doomed to a stagnant, unargumentative existence ? 
Certainly not, so long as his foot is on his native heather. He has 
always one resource, There is always one unhappy being against 
whom he can raise an action. When he can find no excuse for 
entering the courts of session or justiciary, he can af least take his 
pleasure freely in the courts of the Church. 

The elaborate representative system on which the government of 
the Scotch Kirk is based, comprises a number of courts, the func- 
tions of which are partly parliamentary, in the strict sense of the 
term, partly administrative, and partly judicial. he Presbytery, 
for instance, which is composed of the ministers ofa district, along 
with a certain proportion of ruling elders, and which meets 
monthly, has to look after various financial matters, the supplying 
of vacant pulpits, and so on. It also indulges in debates, in 
which it imitates our own House of Commons im preferring to 
discuss the affairs of other people, such as the contents of an inde- 
pendent magazine, to domestic questions, such as the flagrant sin- 
fulness of its own congregations. Further, it isa tribunal before 
which applicants for licences come to be examined, and which 
tries ministers or members of the Church for breaches of discipline 
or other irregularities. The most fruitful source of ecclesiastical 
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law-suits is, however, that which arises from the objections of con- 
gregations to the choice of patrons. This, as is well known, was 
the rock on which the Church split in twain during the crisis known 
as the Disruption. The civil courts then enforced the rights of 
patrons, and the seceders, taking part with the people, formed 
themselves into the Free Kirk, where each congregation chooses 
its own pastor. That there should be some check on the patron in 
filling a pulpit, and that some obstruction should be thrown in the 
way of incompetent or disreputable ministers being thrust upon a 
congregation against its will, is reasonable enough. The old prin- 
ciple has been stated to be that it is the office of the patron to 
present, of the people to object, and of the Church to judge ; but 
this right on the part of the people certainly seems to be exercised 
by many in a very perverse and foolish manner, calculated to do 
great harm to the Kirk. There is a popular story of one Colonel 
Quagg, a Yankee blacksmith, who made a point of licking every 
parson that passed the door of his smithy. Now there is scarcely 
a parish in Scotland—especially in the north of Scotland—which 
does not contain one or more persons of the Colonel Quagg type, 
who indicate the public right to freedom of opinion by assailing 
every minister who is sent to preach to them, and although they 
do not resort to the weapons of the flesh, they are not the less 
brutal and wanton in the chastisement which they inflict. 


Directly it is known that the patron has appointed some one 
to this vacant living these troublesome busybodies, who are by no 
means confined to one sex but include choice specimens of both, 
set to work to discover or invent objections to the new-comer. The 
unhappy man is bound to preach a prescribed number of trial 
sermons before the flock of which he has been designated as pastor, 
before he is allowed to establish his Lares and Penates in the 
manse ; and you may be sure there are plenty of cantankerous 
critics on the look out for any looseness of doctrine, obscurity of 
language, or peculiarity of delivery which may serve as a reason 
for rejecting him. There is seldom any difficulty, under such 
circumstances, in finding something or other to complain of ; 
and the next step is to bring the matter before the Presbytery, 
The “‘ objectors” appear at the bar, either personally or by agents 
(if there is a very strong feeling about it, counsel are engaged), 
and state their case against the presentee. The patron and his 
protégé are thus put on their defence, and generally make common 
cause in rebutting it. As the Court does not sit continuously, but 
with intervals of several weeks between each meeting, the process 
is generally extended over many months—perhaps a year or more, 
In a little country town, where there are no amusements, save 
perhaps an occasional temperance lecture, or a decayed vocalist 
giving a “ Drawing-room Entertainment,” a trial like this is 
a delightful interruption of the prevailing monotony. The Court 
is generally crowded, and the demeanour of the witnesses and 
the arguments of either side form an inexhaustible topic over 
the social tea-cup or convivial tumbler of toddy. It is no doubt 
excellent sport to the pursuers and the public—so is badger- 
drawing or frog-pelting; but it is rather a hard case for the 
unfortunate man who has to undergo the ordeal, whose career 
from the very cradle is scrutinized, who is made the object of the 
most scandalous insinuations, whose personal appearance even is 
criticised with the most painful and offensive minuteness. 

The standing complaint of “objectors” is that the preaching of 
the presentee is not “ for edification.” He does not touch their 
hearts, he does not enlighten their understandings, he does not 
foster the growth of grace in them. These are the assertions on 
which they ring endless changes ; and they are often driven to sad 
shifts, and rather disturbed in temper, when they are required, in 
Scotch parlance, “to condescend to particulars.” It is really very 
hard to tell why we like this and dislike that. Who can account 
for tastes? That “ blessed word Mesopotamia” which is so spiritu- 
ally refreshing to one old woman, may be a sore stumbling-block 
in the upward path of another. There are some very good people 
who do not believe that orthodoxy can come out of a man in 
spoken words except through the nose. The powerful preacher 
who belabours his pulpit as though the fiend were in it, and who 
addresses his congregation in a voice like that of a ship-captain 
giving orders to the fore-top men in a high gale, has many 
admirers ; others favour the genteel sing-song style. There are as 
many different tastes in regard to the matter as to the manner of 
pulpit oratory. One is fond of whipped cream—another of stodgy 
dumplings warranted not to be digested till next Sunday comes 
round again. A man cannot please everybody, even when his 
divinity is unexceptionable. Personal appearance is also a fertile 
theme for adverse criticism. If the presentee is not good looking 
he can’t come in. The breadth of his back denotes, no doubt, the 
latitude of his creed. His whiskers, perhaps, stick in some people’s 








throats, or his close-shaven cheeks are a Popish abhorrence to others. 
And why should you consent to be edified by a fellow with red 
hair, or a pimple on his nose? Then, when you have exhausted 
all other objections, you can fall back on the je ne sais quot line 
of argument. 

**T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 


The reason why I cannot tell, 
But I don’t like thee, Dr. Fell.” 


A case has been occupying the attention of the Presbytery of 
Abernethy, in the north of Scotland, for eight months, and has 
just been closed as far as pleadings go, which forcibly illustrates the 
popular Scotch sport of worrying a presentee. When Mr. Robertson 
was presented by Lord Seafield to the living of Duthill, he was no 
stranger to the people of that parish. He had served for several 
years as assistant to the previous incumbent, and indeed a petition 
was, during the lifetime of the latter, presented to the patron, 
desiring that he might be appointed assistant and successor. Lord 
Seafield did not think that that would be decorous, under the 
circumstances ; but as soon as the incumbent dicd, he gave effect 
to what he understood to be the desire of the congregation. In the 
interval, however, Mr. Robertson had quitted Duthill on the 
ground of ill health, but had recovered sufficiently to undertake a 
charge at Strontian. Mr. Bain, the new assistant at Duthill, had 
meanwhile won the hearts of many of the flock, and these resolved 
to oppose to the uttermost the settlement of Mr. Robertson, the 
former favourite. 

“ Constitutional and permanent weakness” was the first ground 
on which the opposition took their stand; and if Mr. Robertson 
had been a horse for sale at a fair, or a prize bullock at a cattle 
show, his “points” could not have been subjected to a more 
minute and elaborate investigation. Here is a sample of the 
medical evidence :— 

“Mr. Robertson’s fingers are long, but they never appeared to me as 
particularly slender. 1 have not looked particularly at his fingers and 
pails. I never observed any irregularity in his teeth, nor any 
discolouring but what may be produced with smoking. Mr. Robert- 
son’s upper lip is not particularly thick or thin. I never saw his gums, 
aud cannot say whether there was a deep red margin or not. Mr. 
Robertson has not a shining skin, but a good mixture of the white and 


red. I cannot say whether Mr. Robertson has a clear skin, unless 
‘clear’ is defined tome. He is of fair complexion.” 


There was some division of opinion among the ladies of the 
congregation as to whether the minister's eyes were or were not 
sunk in his head; but Mr. Dallas, the agent for the petitioners, 
triumphantly elicited the fact that the ladies who took the negative 
view wore veils. More monstrous, however, than all, was the 
disparity between size and substance in the presentee, who, it 
seems, is “ six feet six inches in his stockings, or at least six feet 
three inches ”-—you see the objectors do not wish to overstate so 
serious a charge,—“ and his weight is not much more than a stone 
per foot.” Is there not a touch of idolatry here? Can it be that 
the farmers of Duthill, in their admiration for Mr. M‘Combie’s rare 
polled Anguses, have taken to worshipping them as the ideal of 
earthly perfection, and insist that their ministers should come up 
to the same high standard of so much beef for so much bone? At 
any rate, if Mr. Robertson hopes ever to satisfy the requirements 
of the objectors, he will do well to get Mr. M‘Combie to take 
him in hand ; or he might try Thorley. 

Next, it is alleged that the presentee’s style of preaching is 
affected, insipid, unedifying, and unsuitable to the great body of 
the people. Here is one of the passages selected in proof of the 
charge :— 

“Centuries have since passed—reformations in religion have been 
effected—revivals in religion have once and again startled Christian 
communities into unwonted activity and fervour—myriads of sermons 
have been preached on the incompatibility of a selfish or cynical 
disregard of human interests.” 


This certainly does not seem too profound or learned for the 
comprehension of a people whose general education is generally 
made the subject of so much eulogy and boasting. The most heinous 
offence, in this category, was, however, that the presentee was “a 
slave to the paper ;” that is, that he took the trouble of committing 
his sermon to writing before he delivered it. The Duthill folk 
like something in the rousing extempore style. One man declared 
“he never got any good from a paper sermon,” but another witness 
said simply that “she never received benefit from a minister she 
did not like” Then there is a third objection—“that Mr, 
Robertson’s manner towards the common people was cold, distant, 
haughty, and domineering ;” in proof of which it was shown that, 
when he happened to meet a group of them in the street, he said, 
“Bonny day” to them collectively and not individually. The 
previous popularity of the presentee, when resident in the parish, 
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is rather against this charge of disagreeable manners. The decision 
of the Presbytery has not yet been given ; but, whatever it is, 
an appeal will probably be taken against it to the General 
Assembly, and the unfortunate presentee will thus be kept for 
another half-year in suspense as to his position. 

The tendency of such a system as this to humiliate the minister, 
to foster a carping and fault-finding spirit among the congregation, 
and to create ill-feeling between the pastor and his flock, is too 
obvious to require pointing out. If clergymen are to be treated 
in this way, it will soon be difficult to find any man who respects 
himself willing to submit to such baiting and worrying as a pre- 
liminary to labouring in the vocation for which he has been 
educated. The Kirk should look to this matter before it is too 
late. Without interfering unjustly with the rights of the people, 
some restraint might surely be placed on the abuse of those rights 
through wilful malice or perverse stupidity. 


THE FEDERAL RECRUITING IN IRELAND. 

Wuen her Majesty was in want of soldiers during the Crimean 
war it was thought possible that some of her subjects in America 
might be willing to enlist under the old flag. An opportunity of 
doing so was given them ; and in a moment the United States was 
in a blaze of indignation at the “ Britisher’s” astounding insolence, 
in daring to recruit for the army of an “ effete monarchy” on the 
sacred soil of America. Our minister was dismissed, and if we 
narrowly escaped being “whipped” by Yankee swords, we were 
well chastised by the valour of their more formidable weapons— 
their tongues. 

When the Alabama escaped from an English dock, and pro- 
ceeded to sweep the seas and burn every Federal vessel that came in 
her way, the perfidious “ Britisher” was again warned of a coming 
retribution whenever the settlement of their little affair “ down 
South” should enable the victorious Federals to “ catawampously 
chaw up” the still smaller fry of the British Islands. Something 
like an instalment of vengeance seems to have been talked of 
between Mr. Seward and the “ Feenian” brotherhood, by which, 
pending the final overthrow of British dominion, Ireland was to 
be invaded, and perhaps carried off to New York. The seizure 
of the A levandra and tha ships in Mr. Laird’s dockyards served to 
reduce the indignation of our cousins to something below boiling 
heat ; and for the moment we are suffered to retain the sister 
country. But the Federals, unmindful of their anger with us when 
we attempted to enlist the Queen’s subjects on American soil, are 
actually enlisting them under our very eyes. It would appear to 

be their opinion that effete monarchies, the British monarchy 
especially, exist upon Republican sufferance and for Republican 
uses ; that their line of duty is to submit and not to complain ; 
to regulate their behaviour and shape their laws according to the 
will of the “ Sovereign People,” whose privilege it is to do no 
right and take no wrong. ‘Two declarations made a few days ago 
before one of the borough magistrates of Cork, give striking proof 
‘of this. We have a Foreign Enlistment Act which we are ordered 
to. enforce against the Confederates and their agents if we would 
escape the vengeance of the Republic. But, as against Federal 
action, it is to be a dead letter. On the 2nd ult. the American 
war steam frigate Kearsage came into the port of Queenstown and 
remained there till the 6th. Edward Lynch declares :— 

“ That it was rumoured that she was taking men for the support of 
the war now going on in America, and that I, in company with one 
Daniel O'Connell, of Whitepoint, and one John Connolly, of Bishops- 
street, in the town of Queenstown, both in said county, and all Irish- 
men, went on board said war frigate. That I remained on board said 
war frigate up to the hour cf half-past five o’clock in the afternoon on 
said day, and got my dinner and supper on board with all the other 
hands, and that the boatswain of said frigate shipped the said 
O’Connell and Connolly to serve on board said war frigate, and 
proceed to America therein, but objected to me on account of my 
height. That previously to the shipping of said two men, O’Connell 
and Connolly, they had to pass inspection of the naval doctor on board 
in the usual way in which men enlisting in the naval service have to 
do. That another man, whose name | do not know, and also, as I 
believe, a British subject, who formerly belonged to a merchant ship 
and was residing in Queenstown for about three months previously, 
passed the doctor, and was shipped. That two other men, who belong 
to Ringaskiddy, in this county, were also taken as firemen on board 
said war frigate, and that it was stated on board that the pay was to 
be 12 dollars per month. That the captain of said frigate was not on 
board at the time of these occurrences ; but I heard the commander 
say to the boatswain, ‘ 1’il leave them in charge to you now.’ The 
boatswain took them with him, and, in some time atter, they, the said 
O’Connell and Connolly, returned, and told me they passed the doctor. 
O’Connell’s mother, now Mrs. Buckley, lives at the back of the chapel 
at Queenstown. A boatman from the Holy Ground at Queenstown 

also came on board, passed the naval doctor in the usual way afore- 
said, and was taken iuto service on board. There werc about 
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200 hands on board, principally English and Irish. The said war 
frigate sailed from this port, by the direction of the admiral now 
stationed at Queenstown, on Friday, the 6th day of November inst. ; 
and it was stated they would first proceed to France, thence to 
America. The men of whom I have declared gailed on board said war 
frigate out of the port of Cork.” 


Here ig the testimony of another witness, which completely 
bears out the statement of Lynch. Patrick Kennedy declares :— 


“That on Tuesday, the 3rd day of November instant, | went on 
board the American war frigate Kearsage, then lying in the port of 
Cork, for the purpose of enlisting in the naval service to which she 
belonged. J. Thomas Vestling, of Queenstown, and two other men 
from the lighthouse, whose names I do not know, were with me. We 
all went for the same purpose, having previously ascertained that the 
officers on board were enlisting men; this was widely circulated 
throughout Queenstown. When I went on board it was about, two 
o’clock, and one of the officers told me I’d be taken as a landsman. 
The same officer told a person whom I believe to be the boatswain’s 
mate to take me before the doctor, and accordingly I and the three other 
men were taken before the doctor of the ship, were stripped, even our 
stockings taken off, and passed his inspection. We left about four 
o’clock, promising to come aboard at seven o'clock same evening. I 
did not go aboard that evening, bunt returned at about seven o'clock 
next morning, and had breakfast, dinner, and supper on board. While 
aboard next day, seven or eight men from Ringaskiddy, all Irishmen, 
came aboard, and told me they had passed the doctor. These men 
sailed on board the vessel. I did not, as I, when outside the harbour, 
as the parties were asleep below, slipped into the boat with the pilot, 
and came home. A boy named Murphy, from Queenstown, also passed 
the doctor, and sailed in the vessel, as did all the others, with the 
exception of Vestling; he did not go. There were from 150 to 200 
men taken on board, nearly all Irish. I saw Mr. Eastman, the 
American consul for Queenstown, on board. He was in conversation 
with some of the officers on board, and remained for some time. 
Mr. Dawson, the agent of the consul, was also on board. I was told 
twelve dollars a month would be the pay. After we passed the doctor 
our names were registered.” 

It is hardly necessary to comment upon these statements. An 
American ship comes into an Irish port, and she has hardly 
anchored when it is known throughout Queenstown that she has 

' : Oger: 

come to enlist men for the naval and land service of the Washington 
Government. The fact is so notorious that between the 2nd of 
November, when she arrived, and the 6th, when she was ordered 
to sail by the British admiral stationed at Queenstown, she enlisted 
about two hundred men. Considering the intolerable abuse with 
which we have been rated on account of the Alabama, the act was 
sufficiently insolent. What is worse, the affront appears te have 
been somewhat meekly borne. Two hundred men were recruited 
If he did not know what was going on 
he appears to have been the only man who was ignorant of the 
frigate’s mission. Yet it was a clear infraction of our laws, com- 
mitted in the most contemptuous manner. If he abstained from 
immediately ordering the frigate away out of delicacy to an irritable 
people, he, or those under whose instruction she acted, committed 
a great mistake. Let the Federals be treated with justice. They 
have a right to that, of which all their insolence and boasting 
should not deprive them. But to act forbearingly or indulgently 
towards them is to throw delicacy away ona people who do not 
understand it, and who interpret your forbearance into a,tribute to 
their power. 


under the Admiral’s nose. 


AGRICULTURAL DRAINAGE AND WATER ECONOMY, 


ATTENTION has recently been called to the condition of the-water 
supply of the metropolis, and during this discussion we have seen 
in the columns of the Z'imes some letters from Mr. Bailey Denton 
upon a wider and equally important subject—the effect of works of 
under-drainage on the rivers and water economy of the countr 
generally. There are some points raised in those lettets which 
should be cleared of all professional and scientific techaticalities, 
and considered with the attention that their national importance 
demands. 

It appears that from the date of the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
when the late Sir Robert Peel, to pacify the landed interests, 
obtained the authority of Parliament to advance public money, 
repayable by instalments, to landowners for drainage, that work 
has gone steadily forward, and with such undeniable success that, 
although the public money has been exhausted, and landowners 
under disability have been obliged to resort to private companies 
and capitalists for further funds, the annual outlay in draining has 
gradually become greater and greater, and the breadth of land 
drained has been correspondingly increased. This has been the 
ease in spite of considerable opposition on the part of tenant 
farmers throughout the country, who have been, to a certain extent, 
justified in their opposition by the want of discrimination which 
has characterized the proceedings up to this time. So great, in 
fact, have been the advantages and profit of even indiscriminate and 
imperfect drainage, that the general conviction is that the work 
will go forward until there is not an acre of wet land left in the 
country. When the Legislature granted to the landed interest the 
special boon we have spoken of, a condition was imposed that no 
money should be charged on estates without the sanction of the 
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Inclosure Commissioners. This was required in order to protect 
reversionary interests, and the Inclosure Commissioners were 
selected because they had had great experience in the administra- 
tion of several valuable Acts relating to landed property. Under 
their judicial guidance the commutation of tithes, the inclosure of 
commons, and the enfranchisement of copyholds have been carried 
forward with unquestionable success, But, unfortunately, this 
experience has not fortified them with engineering knowledge, 
without which it is not possible to appreciate fully the intricate 
and important questions involved in the great problem of drainage, 
its special application under varying circumstances, and its general 
effect on the rivers and water supply. . 

Up to this time the Inclosure Commissioners have been dependent 
for their knowledge of draining upon inspectors selected from 
different parts of the country and from every position in life,—very 
able men in their vocations, and, no doubt, well acquainted with 
agriculture, but, like the Commissioners themselves, uninitiated in 
engineering science. It1s hardly needful to point out the inevitable 
consequences of such an arrangement and the necessity of some 
change. But as the country is quiescent while unknowingly ex- 
changing one evil for another, we will explain how the present 
extraordinary state of things has been brought about. 

Under-drainage, at the time of the repeal of the Corn-laws, was 
looked upon as a mechanical operation, which any careful person 
could perform, and, perhaps, one of the results least anticipated by 
Smith of Deanston, who was the great authority at that time, 
was the possibility that it could ever be regarded as a work seriously 
affecting the water economy of the kingdom. 

The consequence of this limited view of the matter has been 
that for nearly twenty years the modus operandi has been a mere 
red-tape system of uniformity regulated by the inspectors, who 
make their returns in tabular form to the central office in St. James’s- 
square. There they are checked by clerks with ready reckoners, 
who, as may be supposed, know nothing of the matter beyond the 
figures placed before them. It is by the adoption of this check 
that the Commissioners consider they prevent fraud, and they 
therefore discourage any mode of drainage which does not conform 
to the tabular returns. But even in this particular the effects are 
frequently the reverse of the intention. Where every honourable 
desire exists, practical draining men, knowing that there will be 
difficulty in pussing the accounts if the details do not precisely 
tally, which, fiom the nature of the works, is seldom possible, 
“make up” the columns so that they shall fit the only truthful 
figures they possess, t.e. “the different totals.” Thus one depart- 
ment is relieved of responsibility at the expense of another, and 
the practical men exonerate themselves by an inward assurance that 
they have adopted the only way of meeting official rules. And 
were no other than personal considerations involved in this system, 
we should be content to leave the Commissioners, the inspectors, 
and the draining operators to their rules and practices, feeling 
assured that they act upon the best intentions ; but the aggregate 
effect of this stereotyped system, it will be seen when fully con- 
sidered, will bring with it national injury of the worst sort. All 
soils and all surfaces are drained on the same system. The depth 
may vary, and so may the intervals between the drains; but 
parallelism and straight lines must be adhered to with an exactness 
as mechanical as the ruled lines on the tabular forms themselves, 
or the inspectors could not make their returns intelligible to the 
clerks in St. James’s-square. Now see what this uniformity involves. 
stubborn clays and yielding gravels, smooth slopes and rugged 
surfaces, flat meadows and mountain-side bogs, wet lands in 
districts subject to periodical drought, with a rainfall of less than 
twenty inches in the year, and those enveloped in constant 
moisture with an average rainfall of one inch per week, and, in 
fact, wet lands with every conceivable physical and meteorological 
difference, must all comply with these tabular returns. So long as 
excessive water is removed and the official forms are adhered to, it 
appears quite unnecessary to study either the true science of 
drainage in relation to various soils differently influenced, or the 
effect of drainage upon the supply of water to the rivers. 

It is of the greatest importance to the country that the present 
indifference to this state of things should not continue. We are 
assured by Mr. Denton that were science to have its proper 
influence in the drainage of different soils with varying surfaces and 
under different physical and meteorological conditions, not only 
would land be more effectively and cheaply drained, but the accele- 
ration of floods resulting from the present system would be 
assuaged, and the perennial flow—the summer and autumn 
supply of the rivers—increased. It is not necessary that we should 
serve an apprenticeship to land drainage to comprehend this view 
of the question. The object of all draining, whether it be under- 
drainage or outfall-drainage, is to get rid of surplus water more 
quickly than it has hitherto passed away by evaporation and 
overflow, and whatever be the effect of the acceleration, much or 
little, it must be prejudicial to those rivers the capacity of which 
remain in their normal state. We all know, too, that one of the 
principal objects of under-draining is to reduce evaporation from 
the surface of land, and it is clear that whatever quantity of water 
is thus preventéd from rising into the air descends to the drains, 
and when discharged is in excess of the previous flow of the rivers. 
It is equally manifest that the augmentation so produced is more or 
less sudden according to the number of drains adopted. This is 
illustrated by a common colander—the more frequent the holes the 
more rapid the drainage. If therefore the “frequent drain” parallel 
system, indispensable to some characters of soil, is adopted gene- 
rally, the floods are mereased, and the régime of our rivers 
















































































































disturbed, and without any equivalent advantage in those numerous 
cases in which it is inappropriate. It seems to be universall 
conceded that the clays cannot be drained and aérated too muc 
and that equidistant under-drainage is the right thing; and as we 
cannot look to the clays for any appreciable supply to the rivers 
during summer, we are willing they should be so treated. 

It is the open and percolative soils, which are wet from 
position, and not from retentiveness, to which we look very greatly 
for the maintenance of our perennial water supply. These lands, 
which should be drained with just sufficient number of drains to 
put stagnant water into motion, and from which the water should 
be taken with niggard exactness, we are assured have been drained 
by numerous parallel drains in order to conform to the tabular 
returns, and because there exists an impression that it is not 
possible to get rid of water too quickly. The consequence has 
been twofold. The effect upon the herbage of this description of 
land has been to depreciate its quantity and its value, and the 
ordinary supply of water to our rivers has been changed into 
suddenly increased floods, followed in some instances by decreased 
discharges ;—injury and waste thus accompanying each other. 
These are the points upon which a practical inquiry is desired ; 
and as twenty million acres of wet land still remain to be 
drained, we concur in believing that an investigation of the whole 
subject will advance the national interest. Mr. Denton emphati- 
cally reiterates, in the introduction of his lectures at the Royal 
Agricultural College, that under-drainage, rightly conducted, may 
conduce to the reduction of floods and the increase of the perennial 
water supply; and, if his experience may be relied upon, we 
must all acknowledge that there is no branch of social science 
demanding the attention of the country more seriously than 
this. But we goa little further still. The only relief the valley 
lands cau gain if inundated by drainage water from the higher 
ground is by the formation of districts for combined works of 
outfall. These cases will be partial and isolated and will seldom 
extend to the whole of a river system. They will more frequently 
exteud to lateral valleys, and an entire river system will cover 
numerous districts. Each subordinate district, from obvious 
reasons, Will fight shy of the main river, and as under-drainage 
will compel landowners to resort to combined works of outfalls, so 
district works will necessitate provisional measures for the 
protection of the main valleys. The whole outfall question is an 
object to which attention must soon be given. Therefore, whether 
we regard the modification of the present system of under- 
draining as a means of reducing floods and increasing the 
perennial supply of the rivers, or we consider the improvements 
of the river themselves as essential to an effective discharge for 
accumulating waters, there is sufficient ground for inquiry. We do 
not think it necessary to add a word on the utilization of drainage 
waters, which will force itself upon any commission undertaking the 
investigation, but we have no doubt that, under the influence of a 
more comprehensive and practical treatment of the whole matter, 
we shall find as much attention given to the creation of fresh 
motive power by the use of collected waters, as to the destruction 
of obnoxious mill-dams. 








THE COURT-MARTIAL UPON LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
CRAWLEY. 


We take up the report of this case from the point at which we 
left it last week. 


Cornet Snell; cross-examined by Colonel Crawley, stated that he 
always understood that the three sergeant-majors were not to be 
lost sight of by the sentries. Witness never received any com- 
plaints from Lilley. Did not go with Sergeant-major Cotton to 
alter the position of the sentry over Lilley. 

Sergeant George Bernard cross-examined. Stated that while 
Sergeant Wakefield was under arrest in the quarters next to him 
witness on one or two occasions passed notes and papers to him 
through a crevice in the wall. Never told Sergeant Bennett he» 
had made the hole for that purpose. Never asked Bennett to get 
money from Mr. Smales to convey, in this manner, to Sergeant 
Wakefield. 

Assistant-Surgeon Barnett called and cross-examined. Believed 
that Mrs. Crawley visited Mrs. Lilley during hcr illness. Believed 
that Colonel Crawley was not aware that Lilley’s arrest was inflict- 
ing fatal injury on his health. Did not remember making any 
representation to Colonel Crawley or any member of his family to 
that effect. Always found the Colonel ready to carry out any 
suggestions he made to him relative to the health of the regiment. 
Did not know that Surgeon Turnbull made any representation to 
Colonel Crawley relative to the annoyance to Mrs. Lilley. Lilley 
was in his usual health the day before he died. Never anticipated 
his death. Witness concurred in Dr. Turnbull's addendum to his 
report of Lilley’s death. [The addendum stated that it had been 
brought to Dr. Turnbull’s notice that Lilley was in the habit of 
drinking a considerable quantity of brandy daily during the period ° 
of his arrest ; and that, on inquiry, Dr. Turnbull found the state- 
ment to be correct.] This addendum was made after witnesss. 
conversation with Colonel Crawley [the conversation in which 
Colonel Crawley told witness that Lilley had twenty-three bottles 
of brandy, about twelve pints of ale, a bottle or two of port wine, 
and a bottle of gin during his arrest] and after a conversation 
between witness and Dr. Turnbull in the hospital. Witness also 
made inquiries of Mrs. Lilley. 
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Re-examined by Colonel Horsford, witness stated that the 
reason why he abstained, when in communication with Colonel 
Crawley’s family, from alluding to the subject of Lilley’s arrest, 
was that there was a mutual silence observed between Colonel 


Crawley and his family, and witness, on all subjects connected with . 


the Court-martial then proceeding at Mhow. 

Surgeon Gavin Ainslie Turnbull was then called and examined 
for the prosecution. 

Lilley was first allowed exercise on his recommendation on the 
30th of April. There was no coroner’s inquest held on Lilley, 
though it was a case in which an inquest would ordinarily be held. 
Colonel Crawley did not think one necessary. In witness’s opinion 
the causes which led to Lilley’s death were the heat of the seasdn, 
the predisposition of the patient to congestion, the painful circum- 
stances of his position, the illness of his wife, the mental anxiety, 

ief, and depression of spirits which he suffered during his con- 
finement, together with the bilious and nervous derangement 
induced by a sedentary life in a man of Lilley’s active habits. This 
was witness’s present opinion. 

Mr. Richar1 Hudson, apothecary, examined for the prosecution, 
gave similar testimony as to the cause of Lilley’s death, at which 
he was present. 

Surgeon Turnbull recalled, and cross-examined by Colonel Crawley. 
Witness stated that he wrote the addendum to his report on the 
information supplied by Colonel Crawley and Assistant-Surgeon 
Barnett. There was no indication on the post-mortem examination 
to induce witness to believe that Lilley died from drinking to 
excess ; nor had he ever noticed in him any indication of drink in 
his lifetime. Witness made no medical inspection of Lilley during 
his arrest. Did not anticipate his death. Did not recommend that 
he should have exercise until the 30th of April, because he did 
not understand the nature of the confinement he was undergoing ; 
the circumstances of his arrest were so unusual and mysterious 
that witness did not exactly understand how to act in the matter. 
Inquired between the 26th [when the three sergeant-majors were 
placed under arrest] and the 30th, but could not find out the exact 
nature of Lilley’s offence. Thought that if Lilley was to be tried 
he would be sent to the hospital to be examined. When witness 
found that the imprisonment was continued, he recommended 
exercise. Did not know before the 18th of May that Lilley was 
not allowed to sit in the verandah. Lilley made no complaint to 

hii before that date. Witness never, till the 9th of June, heard 
it reported that Lilley had during his arrest consumed large quan- 
tities of brandy. On that day Assistant-Surgeon Barnett told 
witness he had heard a statement to that effect from Colonel 
Crawley. Barnett afterwards heard from Mrs. Lilley that her 
husband was in the habit of consuming a considerable quantity of 
brandy during his arrest, and told witness so. But witness had 
not heard the statement from Mrs. Lilley herself ; nor had he ever 
meant to convey that he had. Pressed as to whether he had ever 
stated that he did not consider there was anything in any of his 
reports on Lilley’s death which could be considered as in any way 
attaching blame to Colonel Crawley, witness answered—“ There is 
a letter which I addressed to Sir Hugh Rose, on the 3rd of October, 
which conveys that meaning, I think.” 

The witness was then minutely cross-examined with regard to 
the admission of Sergeant-Major Wakefield into the hospital, and 
specially with reference to an erasure in the hospital case-book, in 
which the date of his admission was altered from the 25th of May 
to the 5th of June by an erasure of the former date and the sub- 
stitution of the latter. Witness spoke of papers which he could 
refer to, but had not then with him, which would enable him to 
answer the questions Colonel Crawley was putting. On the re- 
assembling of the Court on Monday last, he explained that when 
he entered the previous history of Sergeant-Major Wakefield on 
the 5th of June for the three days that he had been detained in 
hospital from the 25th to the 28th of May, he put the entry as the 
25th in the first instance, taking it from the memoranda that he 
had. He afterwards rubbed out the 25th of May and put in the 
5th of June, which was the proper entry of the case for that day. 
He continued : “‘ As I was entering the case then I entered the 
previous history of the three days that the sergeant-major had been 
detained in hospital.” Witness said that Wakefield was not ad- 
mitted into the hospital a “raving maniac.” On the 27th of July 
Colonel Crawley, when drawing witness's attention to a statement 
in a newspaper that Wakefield had been admitted into the hospital 
a “raving maniac” on the 25th of May, complained that witness 
had not informed him that Wakefield had not been in hospital 
at all on that date. Did not tell Colonel Crawley on the 27th of 
June that witness knew Wakefield had not been at all in hospital 
on the 25th of May. 

Re-examined by Colonel Horsford, witness stated that when 
Colonel Crawley granted his request that the three prisoners should 
be allowed to sit in the verandah, he did so in a harsh tone of 
voice, as if he felt annoyed by witness’s having asked for that 
a lditional indulgence. 

Colonel Charles Cameron Shute, examined for the prosecution, 
gave Lilley a character for being a thoroughly sober, well-disposed, 
good man. 

John Hardy, late sergeant in the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, gave 
similar testimony. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Robert Davis, cross-examined, said he 
had no recollection of Sergeant Turnbull making any application 
to him to ascertain from Colonel Crawley whether he wished an 
inquest to be held on Lilley. Did not recollect telling him that 

Colonel Crawley considered an inquest unnecessary. Witness 
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never, while he was orderly officer, received any complaints frcm 
Lilley or his wife. “ Always” asked Lilley whether he had any 
complaints. 

A host of witnesses—the sentries who had been posted over 
Lilley in both the bungalows in which he was confined, and the 
corporals who posted them—were next called and examined. All 
of them testified that they were posted with orders not to lose 
sight of Lilley day or night, unless he went into his wife’s bed- 
room ; but they could not see into that bed-room, as they were 
posted at a proper distance from it ; and that neither Lilley nor 
his wife ever made any complaint to them. 


(To be continued.) 


CHURCH REFORM. 
THE UNBENEFICED CLERGY. 

Tut the supply of clergymen for the Church of England should 
be falling short of the demand, is an event which anyone, looking 
at the operation of natural causes, might have been prepared for. 
It is even probable that but for a real piety and genuine desire on 
the part of many young men to devote their lives, under any 
circumstances, to the service of their Divine Master, the defection 
from the ranks of candidates for Holy Orders would be far more 
serious and damaging to the Church than it at present is. Out of 
less than 12,000 incumbencies in England and Wales, there are 
more than 6,000—more than one-half—in private patronage—cures 
of souls, as marketable as land or merchandise, advertised for sale 
day by day in newspapers, and knocked down by the auctioneer’s 
hammer to the highest bidder,—to some successful merchant or 
Indian nabob, —to provide for a dull son or duller son-in-law. If 
to these six thousand and odd articles of spiritual merchandise be 
added the benefices which are in the gift of the Crown arid the Lord 
Chancellor, all the college and school livings, and those in the 
patronage of cathedral chapters, there will remain about one-fourth 
in the hands of the bishops of the Church,—a patronage which, 
whatever be its faults and shameless abuses, has at least in principle 
the appearance of consistency with Scripture and our notions of 
Church Government. From this balance deduct a margin for 
favouritism, nepotism, and the great gulf which separates the poor 
curate from his spiritual superior, the bishop, and an idea will be 
furmed of the amount of encouragement which the prospect of 
entering the Church presents to a young man of ability and 
character who has neither an aristocratic patron to look up to in 
hope, nor the price of an advowson in his pocket, but must depend 
on his brains anda sound body to work his way to promotion. 

It may be said that these discouraging influences were as much 
at work in the past generations as in the present, and that they 
did not then keep young men of promise out of the Church. But 
it must be remembered, admitting the fact, that circumstances 
have greatly altered since. Patronage is fast ceasing to be the only 
avenue to promotion in other professions ; the conflict of “ brains” 
with “ brains” is fiercely raging in every department of the public 
service ; the science of statistics (unknown to our fathers) and the 
calculations based on its facts, are familiar to all our youthful sons 
who have learned by their help to estimate accurately the contin- 
gencies of success in the several professions. “There are no boys 
now,” as fathers of the last generation tell us. Young men are as 
wise and as calculating now-a-days in their college cloisters at 
twenty years of age as their fathers before them were at thirty ; 
and it is not so easy to throw dust in their eyes and to entrap 
them. They think and speculate like ordinary mortals, and with 
so many avenues to preferment open, it is no wonder that on pru- 
dential grounds they hesitate in selecting the Church as their 
profession. 

Under such circumstances it is well that a voice should be heard 
speaking from the ranks of the candidates for holy orders. Our 
attention has just been directed to a rather clever pamphlet 
written by a candidate, and entitled, “ Every Curate his own 
Patron,’ * in which some light is thrown on what youths, not yet 
released from the leading strings of their Alma Mater, think of the 
Church. The author is rather a witty soul, with a spice of fun and 
good humour engrained into his composition, but withal prudent 
and calculating, while cheerily he trots along, singing— 


** We do work: let us live ; 
Let us live, and we will work ;” 


and just the kind of happy being to whom one would like to listen 
as he tells his tale of doubt. At times he becomes solidly serious, 
particularly where he unfolds his scheme for making “ every curate 


* Every Curate his own Patron ; an Adaptation of Lord Westbury’s Act for the 
Sale and Augmentation of Small Livings. By a Candidate for Orders, assisted by a 
Layman, Macintosh. F 
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his own patron,” which same scheme we strongly suspect, from the 
praises he bestows on the Lord Chancellor for his Act for the sale 
and augmentation of small livings, is intended to be a solemn 
satire, in the way of a reductio ad absurdum, on the present condi- 
tion of preferment in the Church. The thoughts which occupy the 


minds of embryo parsons in their college chambers are thus happily 
described :— 


“At such times, ‘ the desire of the eye’ of the mind anxiously rests 
on such material objects as house rent and taxes, library additions, food 
and fuel, raiment, charities, and ‘sundries.’ These daily recurring 
facts will, in spite of all good intentions, form breaks in the perspective 
of that long vista which stretches upwards, onwards, and sideways 
from the diaconate of a rural parish to the highest and brightest 
mitre of the Anglican hierarchy ; in plainer words, from ‘ furnished 
lodgings, with attendance,’ in a very quiet village indeed, to a mansion 
in Belgravia, with a palace at Fulham or at Lambeth.” 


No doubt some over-zealous persons, who think that there 
is no harm in muzzling the ox that treadeth the corn, will say 
that these are rather too carnal ideas to be allowed admit- 
tance into the mind of an aspirant for Holy Orders. But, after 
all, house rent, food, and raiment, the mental anxiety attending 
pecuniary difficulties, and the disgrace of debt, are matters which 
the most pious of candidates may well and seriously reflect on 
before they decide. 

But our youthful author’s scheme is really, after all, not a bad 
one, provided the present system of church patronage is right in 
principle, and to be continued, and pastors are still to be appointed 
to cures of souls by the auctioneer’s hammer and gold. It is the 
only plan which the unbeneficed clergy, who have patrons neither 





=~ 





human nature not to abuse. It is true that many excellent ap- 
pointments have been made by private patrons, and the fact is 
often urged in defence of the system. But the reason is obvious— 
there are some conscientious patrons, who endeavour honestly to 
fulfil their trust. Moreover, even in the most fortuitous system 
of selection, some of the appointments cannot but be excellent. 
But what do such facts prove? Not that the system is in principle 
right, but only that out of six thousand individuals, selected under 
all the varieties of motive that can influence human beings, some 
are the right men in the right place. The question is answered by 
the ordinary doetrine of chances—so many good and so many 
indifferent ; but of the latter nothing is heard, like the votive 
offerings of the drowned in the temple of Neptune. This was the 
very kind of argument which was relied on before the passing of 
the Reform Bill by the defenders of rotten boroughs,—that they 
had produced so many excellent and able statesmen. But rotten 
boroughs were, nevertheless, swept away ; they were false in prin- 
ciple ; they were not representation ; and, therefore, the nation 
would not endure them. A like defence as to the happy condition 
of the slave was set up in the time of Wilberforce to justify slavery, 
and is current even now as to the Confederate American States, 
where the attachment of the slave to his master has been tested 
and proved in a most remarkable manner through all the vicissi- 
tudes of a fearful civil war. But the real question in both cases 
is one of principle, not of results; and as West Indian slavery 
broke down before principle, so must the American ; and so must 


| also every other system which it is attempted to prop up on any 


an esse nor tn posse, can in self-defence adopt to secure for them- | 
selves some of the crumbs which fall from the Church’s table. The | 


idea is to found an “ Institute of Unbeneficed Clergy of the Church 
of England,” for the legal purchase of advowsons, next presenta- 
tions, incumbencies, &c., to be distributed among the members as 
they fall vacant, on some equitable principle, membership being 
procured by the payment of £50 shares, and the institute being 
otherwise supported by the contributions of the benevolent, the 
adoption of a system of life insurances, &c. Seeing, then, the great 
advantages offered by Lord Westbury’s Act for the sale of the 
Lord Chancellor’s livings, the writer proposes that the Institute 
should at once proceed to avail itself of them, and to commence 
operations by the purchase of as many as its funds would allow of. 

As in limine we object to the scheme, and the whole system of 
private patronage on which it is based, it is not necessary to 
examine it in detail. The propounder has scarcely much faith 
himself in his child,—his first-born, we presume,—as we may 
gather from the following invitation, savouring strongly of irony, 
addressed to his unbeneficed friends :— 





“We again invoke the unbeneficed clergy to make haste to gather 
up the grains of manna so gracefully showered forth by their patroness 


supreme, the Queen, and Lord Westbury, the noble keeper of her | 


Majesty’s cornucopie for those children of the Church who still lie in 
the wilderness of cures and cures parochial. This new Magna Charta 
of our Church and commonwealth, inspired by royalty and composed 


dy a baron, bas surpassed that of Runnymede in its conception and | 


origin.” 

But the scheme after all has real merits. If the buying and 
selling of Church preferment is to be defended vi et armis against 
all comers, and saddled on the Church as a national institution, 
then by all means let the Institute have a trial. It would at least 
answer the one good purpose of showing to what extremes of 
absurdity private patronage can lead, and the retrograde tendency of 
Lord Westbury’s Act as a nieasure of legislation for the Church. 
If private patronage be the rule, why should not a joint- 
stock company of curates avail themselves of the strength which 
proceeds from union, and become what more than 600 clergymen 
already are, both patrons and incumbents of their livings? The 


‘ Institute would even have an additional measure of absurdity in 


the gambling element it would introduce into the Church. The 
Institute’s livings would be few, the members would be many ; 
who, then, would become the happy beneficed when the loaves and 
fishes were to be disposed of ? Let them be disposed of by casting 
of lots, as most in accordance with Apostolic usage, says our 
author. If so, certainly let the Institute be attempted, were it 
only that we might have a real exemplification of the absurdities 
which people will attempt to reconcile with their notions of the 
most sacred functions of the Church. 


But the whole system of private patronage, as it now exists, is 
unsound—false in principle. It never can be right to appoint men 
to the sacred offices of the Church, whatever be their merits, by the 
weight of so much gold, by friendship, by sonship, or any other 
family relationship. Church patronage vested in private individuals 
is, it is said, a trust ; but it is a trust which it is impossible for 


supports but those of the right and the truth. 

But how, if private patronage be wrong, are we to remedy it? 
What system are we to substitute in its place? This is a question 
which it will take the wisest heads to answer, though the simplest 
may see the unsoundness of the present system. In the first place 
the rights of private property must be respected, and security 
taken that the new system be both sound in principle and effective 
to secure the services of the best men for the Church, and to 
reward merit. Compensations for advowsons taken from patrons, 
with a reservation to themselves of the next two or more nomina- 
tions, should be essential conditions, wherever the purchase-money 
come from ; and come, no doubt, it would, not necessarily from 
the National Exchequer, but from the munificence of a laity ever 
ready to help in any really good work. But the purchased advow- 


' sons should not go to swell the already disproportionate patronage 





of bishops. All, both episcopal and purchased, should form one 
vast Church patronage ; each diocese disposing of its own on 
some fixed and well understood principle of promotion measured 
by merit and service, through the instrumentality of some consti- 
tutional diocesan body, composed of clergy and laity, with the 
bishop at their head. The day may never come when such @ 
system is adopted ; but if it does, Church patronage will stand on 
a firm footing, merit will then have its sure reward, talent will 
flow into the Church, and the present system will be looked back 
on with feelings of wonder akin to those with which we think of 
the tithes and pluralities of bygone days. 








SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS. 
4.— RELICS : THEIR MULTIPLICATION AND THE TRADE IN THEM, 


Accorpine to their legends, these saints were especially 
thoughtful in revealing the place where their bodies were hidden 
when they were most profitable to their devotees. If it were 
desirable to give some (profitable) celebrity. to a church or 
monastery, or if some smaller religious establishment had become 
neglected or fallen into poverty, a saint would appear in a vision 
to one of the clergy, and tell him where his bones lay ; they were 
dug up with due ceremony, placed in a shrine, and the church was 
soon enriched by the offerings of multitudes of visitors. This was 
so common an occurrence, that it is hardly necessary to quote 
examples. Reniger, Abbot of Eilwangen, in the latter half of the 
eleventh century, was in want of some relics of importance for a new 
church he was building, and the body of St. Benignus, the apostle 
of Burgundy, was brought to light ; but the discovery was turned 
from its legitimate purpose, for Reniger had already involved his 
house in heavy debts, which appear to have been troublesome, so 
he paid them by selling the body for a large sum of money to 
Annon, Archbishop of Cologne, who transferred it to his own 
cathedral. The sale of relics became common, and, as we have 
already seen, it appears to have been considered no more than a 
pious fraud to steal them. Thus the body of St. Nicholas was 
stolen from its original resting-place at Myra, in Lycia, by some 
merchants of Bari, who brought it to their native city, where it 
appears to have been purchased by the clergy. An archbishop of 
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Cologne, Warinus, stole the head of a saint named Eloph, from 
Tours, iv order to place it in his church of St. Martin, probably 
because he could obtain no part of St. Martin himself, for the people 
of Tours were especially unwilling to give up any of their relics. 
The marketable value of relics among Christians was known to the 
infidels, and they sometimes profited by it. It is related that, even so 
late as 1558, when the Turks captured and plundered Sorrento, in 
Italy, they carried away thence the arm of St. Antoninus ; but, as it 
ceased to perform miracles in the hands of the unbelievers, it was 
considered of little worth, and a native of Sorrento bought it for 
a trifle at Constantinople and carried it home. When restored to 
its church it worked miracles more vigorously than ever. A still 
more singular transaction is related in regard to the body of St. 
Humbert, an early abbot of Maroiles, in the diocese of Cambrai, 
where, by its numerous miracles, it brought in a large revenue to 
the church. In the year 1020, the canons of Marolles were 
expelled for their dissolute living ; but, on their departure, they 
seized upon the body of the saint, carried it into a wood, and 
fortified themselves in a strong position. There they declared that 
they would give up the body only on one of two conditions,—that 
they should be restored to their places, or that the monks, in 
exchange for so profitable a relic, should give them a sum of 
money sufficiently large for their support; otherwise they 
threatened to carry the body with them, and wander about from 
town to village gaining their living by its miracles,—for this 
hawking of miracles was already becoming an established practice. 
As the canons appear to have been armed and able to defend 
themselves, and the monks had no desire for their further com- 
pany, these accepted the alternative, and gave a large sum of 
money for the body of their saint. In some cases people were 
so eager for the relics, that they watched impatiently for the 
death of their saint. St. Hedwiges was Duchess of Poland, sister- 
in-law of Philippe-Auguste, King of France, and abbess of 
Trebnitz, the nunnery she had founded, where she died in 1243. 
It was nearly a quarter of a century after her death when she was 
canonized ; but before she died it was believed that she would be 
a saint, and she had hardly expired, when a crowd of devotees 
came to touch her body, and in a very disorderly manner they 
attempted to secure a relic, some in the struggle carrying off a toe, 
others a finger, and others some of her hair. It was at least an 
unseemly and scandalous scene, to which it must have been 
humiliating to a sovereign princess and saint to find herself 
exposed. 

The value, even in a mercantile point of view, thus set upon the 
relics of saints, must have encouraged fraud, which was facilitated 
by the general ignorance and credulity of the people, and by the 
anything but honesty of the mass of the medizval clergy ; and, 
although the Popish writers on relics pretend that they cannot be 
false because they prove and protect their own authenticity, yet 
there cannot now be the least doubt that Europe was filled with 

" false relics, and, what is more, that these false relics were quite as 
efficient in effecting miracles as those which may possibly have 
been true ones. The little communication then existing between 
different localities, even where not very distant, made fraud easy, 
and it was only after society had advanced so far in enlighten- 
ment that intercommmunication had become comparatively quick 
and frequent, that the extent of the fraud was made apparent. 
When a relic of a saint was brought to any particular church, it 
was only, except in a comparatively few instances, known within a 
certain radius, so that a similar relic of the same saint might be 
placed in churches in half a dozen different places, without being 
known to each other. Hence it happened that when, after the 
time of the Reformation, it became possible to compare the 
lists of relics shown. in different churches, and indeed in all 
churches, with one another, the same relic was found so extraordi- 
narily multiplied, that the great majority of relics, if not the whole 
of them, must be false. There was hardly a saint in the calendar 
who had not more than one body. Even a miserable little per- 
sonage like St. Dympner—a damsel whose history was merely 
taken from an old popular story—had three bodies; for they 
showed one at Cambrai, another at Saintes, and a third at Gheel 
in Belgium. St. Donatus, Bishop of Arezzo, had four bodies, pre- 
served severally at Venice, Imola, Arezzo, and Avignon. St 
Clement I., the pope, had five bodies, preserved in different places, 
St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin, had two bodies and eight 
heads. St. Anthony had four bodies, preserved at Constantinople, 
at Arles, at Vienne in Dauphiné, and at Novogorod in Russia ; his 
knees were preserved at Bourg, Macon, Dijon, Chalons-sur-Sadéne, 
Albi, and Ouroux ; and other members were shown in many places. 
There were three bodies of St. Barnabas shown, and at least four 
heads of St. Benedict. Bodies of St. Boniface were shown at Fulda, 
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Dockum, and Mayence. In the fourteenth century there was a body 
of St. Alban at Rome and another at Cologne, besides that one 
which remained in the town of.his martyrdom in England. St. 
Leger had six complete bodies, and six other heads, besides many 
stray bones. St. Francois de Paul had at least six bodies ; and 
St. Florentine had three bodies and four heads. St. Hilary of 
Poitiers had at least eight bodies. Some saints far exceeded in 
multiplicity of parts those just enumerated ; for the famous St. 
George must have had something like thirty bodies. St. John the 
Baptist, according to the relics known to have been preserved, 
had seven bodies, four shoulders, four legs, eight arms, eleven 
fingers—all the same finger of the same hand,—about a hundred 
other fingers, and (independent of these fingers) twelve whole 
hands, and thirteen whole heads, besides several skulls and parts of 
skulls. The Popish saints must have been monstrous beings, to be 
compared only with the strange idols of India and China. Nor 
were the ladies at all less extraordinary in shape ; for the Empress. 
Helena had four bodies and a fifth head, this latter preserved at 
Cologne ; St. Clare the Virgin, of Assisi, had two bodies ; St. 
Barbe, three; St. Domitilla, three, and two other heads; St. 
Dorothea, six bodies ; and St. Agnes, four, besides many fragments. 
This extraordinary duplication of relics appears to have presented 
a difficulty even to the Catholics themselves, though they never 
appeared willing to give up any of them. It is said that a monk 
of the sixteenth century, when it was represented to him by a 
Huguenot that there were preserved three separate bodies of the 
sainted Frankish Empress Cunegonde, remarked that surely God 
might in His providence honour with three bodies one who had 
been at the same time ap empress, a virgin, and a saint ; which is 
perhaps no better an explanation than that given by another monk 
of the same age, who, when showing a head of John the Baptist to 
a devout visitor who represented that he had seen another head of 
John the Baptist the day before at another monastery at no great 
distance, exclaimed, “Oh, that was only the head of John when 
he was quite young, but this was his head when he had reached a 
ripe age |” 

It may be remarked further that, in more than one instance, two 
bodies of the same saint were shown in the same town, or in 
churches not far distant from each other, and that they were the 
causes or motives of violent contests. St. Epipodius and Alexander 
were martyrs at Lyons, in the latter half of the second century, 
Ages afterwards, the canons of St. Just in Lyons dug up their 
bodies, and showed them in their church as relics. Long after 
this, again, the clergy of St. John, or St. Lrenzeus, dug up the 
bodies of these saints in their church in 1410, and set up these as. 
the true relics, and proclaimed the others false. There were thus. 
two rival bodies of the same saints in the same city, and this 
rivalry occasioned a violent feud. The canons of St. Just, whose 
claims were at least the oldest, brought an action at law against 
the priests of St. Irenzeus, and it was tried in 1413 before the 
seneschal of the Lyonnais, who was no doubt sorely puzzled, but 
he suggested that it should be decided by a trial of the capabilities. 
of the two claimants in performing miracles, and at last the clergy 
of St. Irenzeus, who appear to have been more influential, were 
pronounced victors, because their body was said to have proved 
the best at this performance. A similar dispute took place between 
the clergy of Dorchester and those of Winchester, each claiming. 
the possession of the body of St. Birinus, and was decided in the. 
same manner in favour of Dorchester. 

After enumerating so many bodies and heads belonging to the 
same saint, it is unnecessary to do more than allude to the number- 
less smaller portions of bodies or bones which were scattered over 
Europe under the name of relics. But we may mention briefly 
some of the other objects which were placed under the same 
denomination, the more so because these, more almost than any- . 
thing, tended in the sequel to throw ridicule on the system to. 
which they belonged. In the first place, as we have stated, any 
object copnected with the martyrdom of a saint became associated 
with his sanctity and obtained the power of working miracles. 
Thus, as we learn from the pages of Bede, the earth where St. 
Oswald, the Northumbrian king, was killed in battle, the stake on 
which his head was fixed after his death, and the moss growing on. 
his cross, were all endowed with miraculous powers ; and the same 
was the case with the post on which St. Aidan leaned. When St. 


Epipodius of Lyons was carried to execution, he dropped one of 
his shoes, which, being picked up by a Christian woman, she, 
instead of restoring it to him, carried it home and kept it. This, 
having been preserved still at Lyons, became a famous relic, and 
was considered a sovereign preservative against pestilence. This 
class of miracles was especially liable to be multiplied ridiculously, 
as may be seen by a few examples, with which we will conclude 
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this chapter. At Mont St. Michel, on the coast of France, they 
showed as a relic the spear with which St. Michael the Archange! 
overcame the Spirit of Evil. In several churches in Spain 
they exhibited feathers of the cock which crowed when St. 
Peter denied his. Saviour, and which was said to have been 
carried to that country by St. James. At San Salvador, in the 
same country, and at Rome, was preserved a piece of roasted fish 
which St. Peter was said to have offered to Christ. One of the 
shoes of John the Baptist, the sabre which cut off his head, and the 
copper dish on which it was placed, were preserved in different 
churches. The rod of Moses was preserved in several different 
churches on the Continent ; and im the church of St. Marcel at 
Rome, as well as at Genoa, they showed the horns of Moses, which 
had been preserved in bottles and brought from Jerusalem (Moses 
was represented with horns in the illuminations of the Middle Ages). 
Sometimes the monks became still less spiritual in their interpreta- 
tions. Several monasteries possessed a feather from the wing of the 
Archangel Gabriel. In another place they showed the finger-nail 
of cne of the cherubim. In the church of St. Front at Perigueux 
they preserved a sneeze of the Holy Ghost carefully corked up in a 
small phial ; and in the church of St. John of Lateran at Rome they 
had some of the rays of the star which announced the birth of 
Christ. Another star was shown in the church of St. Nicholas at 
Tolentino. With such examples as these, we may believe the 
statement of that great scholar of the age which followed the 
Reformation, Henri Etienne, that a monk of his time was so 





ignorant as to boast that he had brought from Jerusalem one of 


the teeth of the Holy Cross, a rib of the Incarnation (or, as he 
expressed it, of Verbum Caro), and a bit of the garments of the 
Holy Faith! These relics were some of them profane as well as 
ridiculous. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE SIEGE OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS.* 


On no remains of antiquity has more research been expended 
than on those of the holy places in Jerusalem. For eighteen 
centuries the Holy City has been a focus of religious, of antiquarian, 
and of political interest. Quite independently of the formal re- 
searches made by European Governments, a host of amateur 
labourers have devoted their energies to explaining its topography, 
and setting at rest the disputed antiquarian questions Which have 
from time to time assumed some importance. Mr. Lewin comes 
forward, in the book now before us, to aad his name to that long 
list of labourers in the same cause, of which Fergusson, Robinson, 
Tobler, and Pierrotti, are the most modern and well-known names. 

Mr. Lewin’s account, however, of the “ Siege of Jerusalem,” 
which gives its title to the work, is nothing more than the old 
story of Josephus ; of which Dean Milman has long ago given us 
a dramatic and glowing version in his “ History of the Jews.” On 
coniparing this new adaptation with the Dean’s classical narrative, 
we observe that Mr. Lewin has done little more than turn the 
Dean’s elegance into commonplace, and his eloquence into fustian. 
For an example of this, we may compare the two versions of the 
story of the Jew Castor deluding the Romans, taken from the 
fifth book of Josephus, which (according to Mr. Lewin) “ reads 
more like a puppet-show than a page of history ;” or that of Titus’ 
speech after the capture of Antonia. We see that Mr. Lewin has 
divided the siege, somewhat arbitrarily, into five chapters or 
“acts,” which enables him to wind up each portion with a formula. 
“ Thus ends another act of this bloody drama” or “ of this mournful 
tragedy!” Mr. Lewin, in a curious preface, has given some account 
of his work, and, as it were, anticipated the critics by reviewing 
it himself. We may quote enough trom this preface to show how 
the idea of rewriting the “ Siege of Jerusalem,” which he has, in 
our opinion, so unsuccessfully treated, arose in the author's mind :— 





‘** It was felt that the general sketch of Jerusalem would, from its 
nature, yield but little entertainment; and it was feared that the 
journal [ of a visit to Jerusalem } would not prove much more attractive. 
If, therefore, the author wished to introduce his readers to a know- 
ledge of the topography, it Occurred to him that the best and only 
successful mode of doing so would be to interweave his subject with a 
narrative of sufficient interest to outweigh the dulness of the local 
details. The last days of Jerusalem, so graphically described by 
Josephus, appeared to possess the necessary requisites, and hence 
‘ The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus.’ ” 


We have said that we think it was imprudent for Mr. Lewin to 
attempt a narrative already given to the world in the nervous 
English of Dean Milman. Their respective modes of treating 
Josephus might almost be guessed from the sentence in which 
each characterizes that historian. Milman soberly enough remarks 
that, “ Josephus, writing to conciliate the Romans, both to his own 
person and to the miserable remnant of his people, must be 





* The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus; with a Journal of a Recent Visit to the Holy 
City, and a General Sketch of the Topography of Jerusalem from the Earliest Times 
down to the Siege. By Thomas Lewin, Esq., of Trinity College, Oxford, M.A., 
F.S.A., author of *‘ The Life of St. Paul,” *‘Cmsar’s Invasion of Britain,” &. 
London ; Longman, Green, Longman, Ruberts, & Green. 
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received with some mistrust.” Again, “While Josephus invariably 
represents himself as the most upright, incorruptible, and patriotic 
of men, no colours are too dark for the character of his antagonist.” 
Now let us quote the inflated sentences of Mr. Lewin :— 


“There was in the Roman army at this time one descendant of 
Abraham whose character has been the subject of warm discussion. 
By some he has been venerated as almost inspired, and by others he 
has been pronounced an accomplished rogue. ... We allude to Joseph, 
son of Matthias. .... His pen may not have the Attic elegance of 
Thucydides, for he wrote in a foreign tongue, and he cannot lay claim 
to the character of an impartial historian, for Josephian hyperbole has 
become almost a proverb; but allowing for exaggeration where the 
honour of his countrymen or that of his imperial patrons is concerned, 
we may look upon his narrative as a tolerably faithful account of the 
actual occurrences. For the halo of light which the ‘Wars’ and 
* Antiquities’ have thrown on the Christian religion we ought to be 
deeply grateful. Had these works not come down to us, what a cloud 
of darkness would have hung over the birth and rise of Christianity!” 


And, again, we are told, that “the brush of Josephus could 
blacken at one end while it could varnish at the other!” Now, we 
do not think that a suppression of the “ Wars and Antiquities ” of 
Josephus would materially have influenced the future of Christianity. 
But on that point every one has a right to his own opinion. We 
are desired, however, to remark that it was no desire of increasing 
the bulk of his book by any means which Jed Mr. Lewin to 
accompany his “topographical sketch” with a history of the 
“Siege of Jerusalem,” from the approach of Titus, “in a.p. 70, 
and, therefore, thirty-seven years after the crucifixion of our Lord, 
which was in A.D, 33” (as he more than accurately defines it), and 
the time when, in Mr. Lewin’s simple but majestic words, “the 
city was enveloped in the poisoned tunic of faction, and at last 
committed suicide by lifting its own hand against itself!” 

The second part of this book contains “the journal of his pre- 
ceedings in the Holy Land, where the interest attaching to the 
localities would be a sufficient apology for a record of matter-of-fact 
investigations.” This journal of a fortnight’s trip to Jerusalem 
and the neighbourhood was undertaken, it appears, partly to 
appease “the critics who had all commented upon the author’s 
boldness in attempting to describe a place which had not been 
seen.” His original sketch of the “Topography of Jerusalem” 
was compiled from books of travel, and “ with the views of it 
furnished by the pencil and by photography.” It now appears, as 
we see, in a large volume, padded out with 4 hundred pages of 
Josephus rechauffé, and with a fortnight’s diary kept in Palestine. 
This diary does not differ much from that of the ordinary 
tourist and we have but little fault to find with it. It abounds 
with the usual complaints of vermin, and contains the usual 
description of a dip in the Dead Sea. We must admit, however, 
that Mr. Lewin, who received great assistance in his explorations 
of Jerusalem from the residents interested in the same study, 
appears to have made very good use of his time. There is not, 
indeed, very much that is new in the diary. Every other Eastern 
traveller tells his friends of the sham marvels of the monks, and 
Mr. Lewin has contributed his quota to the jokes against them :— 


« We passed along the Via Dolorosa, and on the way the guide 
pointed out to us a stone in the wall with a deep indentation caused 
by the leaning of our Lord against it when he sank under the weight 
of the cross. The wall is not five hundred years old, and the present 
surface of the ground is from twenty to forty feet above the ancient 
level; but what of that? A little farther on we were shown the stone” 


| on which Lazarus sat when the dogs licked his sores. Lazarus was a 





fictitious personage, but what does a dragoman know of the distinction 
between fact and fable? A little further on is a stone in the wall with 
a hollow cut in it, somewhat like a mouth; this is the stone referred 
to by our Lord; ‘the stones would immediately cry out.’ The stone 
did not cry out; but what of that? It is the stone that would have 
cried out.” 


There are a few other anecdotes interspersed with the accounts 
of explorations, and a description of a curious optical effect, which 
the author aptly compares to a “natural magic lanthorn.” On 
advancing into Solomon’s Grotto, the Royal Caverns of Josephus, 
they were startled at seeing figures moving along the rock. “It 
was a natural magic lanthorn, for the sun without was so brilliant 
and the darkness within so intense, that the light let in through 
the aperture shone upon the remote face of the rock and reflected 
our figures upon it.” i 

The proverbial ignorance of dragomans is illustrated by a remark 
of Mr. Lewin’s guide, who wishing not to appear ignorant of 
travellers’ reputations, inquired affectionately if Robinson and 
Josephus were still alive. The same man aflirmed that a French 
physician had died from investigating too minutely the symptoms 
of leprosy. On this the writer says that he believes “ the disorder 
to be neither contagious nor infectious.” The fact is no doubt true, 
though what the difference is between contagion and infection is 
not quite apparent. The writer does not seem to have studied the 
disease much, or he would have known that it is hereditary, that 
there are other forms besides the white leprosy mentioned in the 
case of Gehazi, even in the Scriptures, and that it attacks the 
whole body, not merely or chiefly the extremities, as he seems to 

ose. a 
We need not say much more about this journal, which is hardly 
better or worse than the average; we may, however, notice that 
the writer possesses more than the usual eagerness to fix definitely 


ite of utterly unknown places. 
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decides the site of the fords where Joshua and the army cross, and 
the place of John the Baptist’s discourses, identifying them both 
with the only ford to which he himself went, and of which he says, 
“it is of course only meant that this may be regarded as the 
central point, where the ark of the covenant went over.”. .. . “ Here also, 
in later ages, was the preaching of John the Baptist. The scene of 
his labours was at Bethabara, beyond Jordan, and Bethabara 
signifies the ford-house, or place of passage. There are no doubt 
several fords along the Jordan, but which would be so appropriate 
as the ford of Jericho?” Again, it has always been a joke against 
an ancient and anonymous undergraduate, that his map of Palestine 
contained only Jerusalem, Jericho, and the place where the man fell 
among thieves. Mr. Lewin does not quite do this, but he gravely 
identifies the inn or caravanserai to which the good Samaritan 
carried the man who had fallen among thieves ! 

Leaving the personal narrative, we will try to estimate the 
results of the writer’s topographical researches, to which (he says) 
all the rest of the book “converges.” It appears to us that the 
version of Josephus and the fortnight’s diary converge so slightly 
to the illustration of the topography of Jerusalem, that they might 
have been omitted without doing the rest of the work any harm. 
The first question of importance which he discusses is the meaning 
of the word Millo: “ And David built round about from Millo and 
inwards ” (2 Sam. v. 8); and this for several reasons he identifies 
very reasonably with the platform of the temple, that “high 
embankment” or esplanade, which was enlarged by the addition of 
fresh masonry from the days of Solomon to the last siege, till it 
reached the dimensions of about a furlong square. Mr. Lewin 
thinks that “traces of the hand of Solomon are to be found (even 
now) in many features of this great work ;” for instance, the walls 
and south-eastern substructions of the Haram Esh Sherif, the 
modern name of the temple platform, and also “ the viaduct at the 
south-west corner,” and the deep moat mentioned by Strabo! 
The author has devoted some time to the remains of Solomon’s 
Temple, and sums up his remarks in a sufficiently vivid 
description :— 


“The Outer Temple was a square, each side measuring a stadium. 
Within the square was another raised platform, and within that 
another platform still, upon which was the sacred edifice itself. These 
successive terraces were an imitation of the Assyrian style of archi- 
tecture. .... The restoration of the Assyrian temple called Birs 
Nimroud (by Rawlinson), long supposed to be the veritable Tower of 
Babel, will illustrate the external appearance of the Temple in its 
successive tiers of ascending (solid) rectangles.” 


_The Ninevite palaces supply us with parallels of the brass 
pillars with capitals of lilies and pomegranates, and the gorgeous 
cedar-work ; the splendour of the Assyrian staircases may have 

iven Solomon the plan of that “ascent to the Temple,” of which 
the entrance remains, and which “ when the Queen of Sheba saw, 
it took away her breath, and there was no spirit left in her!” We 
think that the author made a valuable discovery in ascertaining 
the site of the Western Tower of the Damascus Gate, which 
Josephus called the Women’s Towers, and the exact locality of 
which had long been unknown. He brings forward a large body 
of evidence to corroborate the genuineness of the so-called Holy 
Sepulchre, that he is not particular enough about its quality, and 
he is too apt to be sanguine. Mount Calvary he considers to 
have no natural “monticule, but to have been artificially con- 
structed to meet the requirements of pilgrims,” and he thinks that 
the spot of ground called Golgotha (which he derives from words 
signifying the Mount of Execution) lay near the Gate of Gennath 
and within the wall of Agrippa! 

Thus far we have no quarrel with Mr. Lewin’s narrative, but we 
must protest against the liberties which he takes with his Greek 


and Latin authorities. We have no space for a minute exposé of | 


his mistakes, but will mention only that Eusebius, when he wrote 
of the three gates, 6d dtaxetpivat mode adriy dyvoxdita tor, 
#.¢, looking due east, never meant such nonsense as, Three gates 
well disposed towards this same rising sun!” these gates lying 

towards this same east that he had before referred to, i. ¢., the 
east as regards the Rotunda, and not as the Basilica.” In the next 
page he adds to this startling translation an emendation of 
vrav0oi into tivodo, which reduces the text of Eusebius to 
Nonsense ; confuses ai@por, an atrium, with ai@jp; and with* 
@ great parade renders the passage (Vit. Const. iii, 40) into as bad 
English as any fourth-form boy could write. We will only join 
issue with him on one more point, which we should not have 
noticed, if he himself had not drawn great attention to it. In the 
account of the pilgrimage of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, a.p. 333, 
mention is made of the Lapis Pertusus “ad quem veniunt Judai 
singulis annis, et unguent eum, et lamentant se,” &c. This stone 
he places quite rightly in the well-known Wailing-place ; “ the 
stones there being so worn away by the constant friction of the 
wailing multitude, that the whole head may be buried in the 
cavities :”— 


“The singular number (lapis pertusus) may well in such a case 
stand for the plural, or some one stone may have been singled out for 
the unction. The word pertusus may be accounted for by the abrasion 
of the stones from the beating of the mourners. Lapis pertusus, the 
beating-stone, or the stone that was beaten, as we say the blowing- 
stone for that which is blown into.” 


All this elaborate discussion is worthless. If it is too much to 
expect a knowledge of Lucretius, whose celebrated ‘“‘ut vas 
usum”’ would have settled the point, from an author who 
amends Eusebius without knowing that ai@pioy in his time meant 








an atrium; still he might have looked in the dictionary and 
spared the reader. 

We have no time for more, so we will only quote Mr. Lewin’s 
own opinion of his book :— 


“Tf the author’s prognostications be fulfilled, most of those who take 
up this volume will peruse the First Part; some will perseveringly 
find their way through the second ; and a few, imbued with antiquarian 
lore, or having made the holy places of Jerusalem their peculiar study, 
will struggle through the third.” 


We so far reverse Mr. Lewin’s opinion as to think that few 
intelligent readers who know Milman will trouble the First Part ; 
that few who have read any Eastern travels will read the second ; 
but that a good many may find some interesting information in the 
third, with many considerable mistakes. 








SIR THOMAS BROWNE.* 


A REPUBLICATION, in a very handsome form and in Whitting- 
ham’s antique type, of the second edition of “Christian Morals,” 
with the life of the author and notes by Dr. Johnson, affords us an 
opportunity of glancing at the works of one of the worthiest of old 
English worthies. When Emerson wrote those Biographical Essays, 
which he called “ Representative Men,” he took certain foremost 
men and treated them as types. Thus he took Shakespeare as the 
poet ; Plato, the philosopher ; Napoleon, the man of the world ; 
and Montaigne, the sceptic. For the most part these classifica- 
tions are obvious enough, if we understand the word sceptic to 
mean not a religious doubter only, but one who weighs every 
opinion. So he might have taken Sir Thomas Browne as a repre- 
sentative of the student, one whose work was never done; the 
thinker, one whose brain was never still ; and the wise talker, 
one from whom flowed proverbial sentences and paragraphs as 
weighty as the words of a preacher, and as valuable as the 
maxims of a sage. 

As a representative man Sir Thomas Browne stands at the head 
of his class. There is no one like him, no one equal to him; 
weighty, sententious, and grave ; an experimentalist and a scholar, 
and yet a Doctor and Ductor dubitantium, he will have many 
imitators, but no equals. His style is equal to his subject, and 
that whether he be combating a vulgar error, or gossiping of the 
Gardens of Cyrus. He weighs the wonderful problems of life, of the 
soul of man, of death, of faith, and after life. It was upon the 
stately march of his sentences that Dr. Johnson formed his own 
style, that style which so many newspaper writers are so apt to 
call “ Johnsonian,” which is so easily ridiculed and burlesqued, 
but which yet has scholarly admirers as well as pompous imitators. 
But the great pupil, though by far more famous than the master, 
has but the form and method without the soul which pervaded his 
teacher. Browne is essentially original; no one writes with 
the same splendour and weight; he is also possessed of the 
gift of true originality, in presenting such an attraction for great 
minds, that almost every genius who has read him becomes 
enamoured of him. Coleridge, a man as well fitted to judge of a 
great man as any one, says of him that he is “ Rich in various 
knowledge, exuberant in conceptions and conceits ; contemplative, 
imaginative, often truly great and magnificent in his style and 
diction, though doubtless too often big, stiff, and hyper-Latinistic. 
He isa quiet and sublime enthusiast with a strong tinge of the 
fantast ; the humourist constantly mingling with, and flashing 
across the philosopher as the darting colours in shot silk play 
upon the main dye.” 

But beyond this mixture of the fantast, the humourist, and the 
philosopher, there are yet more valuable qualities in Sir Thomas 
Browne. He is quaintly but deeply religious ; he is very exhaustive 
and entire ; he is as grand and dimly sublime as an unlighted 
cathedral, as elevated and clear and rich as the centre aisle of that 
of Canterbury when the sun pours in through its painted windows. 
He is, moreover, vast and solitary in his abstractions, and gigantic 
and far stretching in his generalizations. Hence, they who love 
Sir Thomas Browne love him very dearly, and prize him beyond all 
others. His works are sufficient for the scholar’s “ one book,” and 
when thus taken up will occupy a man’s time pretty fully. 

Born in London, in 1642, ie determined on belonging to the 
medical profession, was educated at Winchester and Oxford, and 
travelled curiously first in Ireland, then in France, Italy, and Hol- 
land. He obtained his doctor’s degree at Leyden, a then famous 
school of physic, and settled as a practitioner in Norwich. He 
was little more than thirty when he wrote his first ripe and famous 
work, the “ Religio Medici ;” the title being a gage thrown down 
in answer to the old Latin adage, “ Where there are three doctors,, 
two are atheists,” and by this. book he jumped at once into fame. 
Kenelm Digby, to whom the book was recommended, as he takes 
care to tell us (“I sent, late as it was, to St. Paul’s Churchyard for 
this favourite of your lordship’s”), by the Earl of Dorset, Lord 
Buckhurst, “ presumed to blot a sheet or two of paper” in writing 
annotations upon it. Although he asserts that “indeed, my lord, 
methinketh this gentleman setteth out excellently poised with that 
happy temper, a matured judgment ; and showeth a good deal of 
judicious piety ;” yet these annotations strike us, as they evidently 
struck Browne, as exceedingly impertinent and beside the purpose. 
They served as an excellent advertisement, and the book grew 80 
popular that Sir Thomas lived to see fifteen or twenty editions, 
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many of them spurious ones, in his life. The last English edition, 
for in the above number we count translations, was published in 
1682, the year of the author's death, and is called the eighth, 
whereas it is in reality the eleventh. It bears the quaint frontis- 
mee which was a favourite with the author, a figure of a man 
alling from a steep rock, and saved by a hand which reaches from 


—_ to uphold him, while at his side is the motto, “A calo 
us. 


This work, undoubtedly the great work of Browne, is in many 
respects an expansion, aud sometimes a repetition of the thoughts 
in “Christian Morals,” the book under review. The style is the 
same ; the weighty march of language the same also, and as Sir 





Thomas was continually in the habit of writing and re-writing his 
reflections, whole sentences from “ Religio Medici” and from his 
note-book have crept into this. In his case alone such a 
practice is not to be blamed, as the vigour and condensed 
wit are such that we do not find fault with a repeated thought or 


so in a thick volume. Let us take the following “ moral” as an 
example :— 


«“ ehh 
Be charitable before wealth make thee covetous, and lose not the | 
glory of the mite. If riches increase, let thy mind hold pace with | 


them ; and think it not enough to be liberal, but munificent. Though 
@ cup of cold water from some hand may not be without its reward 

yet stick not thou for wine and oil for the wounds of the distressed ; 
and treat, the poor as the Saviour did the multitude, to the reliques of 
some baskets. Diffuse.thy beneficence early, and while thy treasures 
call thee master : there may be an Atropos of thy fortunes before that 
of thy life, and thy wealth cut off before that hour when all men shall 
be poor; for the justice of death looks equally upon the dead, and 
Charon expects no more from Alexander than Irus.” 


The meaning of the word “ morals,” with Sir Thomas Browne, 
would, we take it, be well rendered by “ maxims” or “ moralizings.” 
and what we understand by the first word will more closely 
approach his meaning. The following, for instance, is a Christian 
maxim, as neatly expressed as any of Rochefoucauld’s more 
a apophthegms, whilst in depth and grandeur it far surpasses 
it :— 

‘Every man is not a proper champion for trutb, nor fit to take up the 
gauntlet in the cause of verity. Many, from the ignorance of these 
maxims and an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too rashly charged 


the troops of error, and remain as trophies to the enemies of 
truth.” 


And he adds with wonderful shrewdness, that which incautious 
zealots so easily forget :—“‘ A man may be in as sure possession of 
truth as of a city, and yet be forced to surrender.” The wide mind 
and true charity of Sir Thomas are well seen in this beautiful pas- 
sage from the “ Religio Medici,” wherein after declaring that he 
is wholly a Church of England man, he yet assures us that he holds 
it wrong to despise the faith of others :— 


** At my devotions I love to use the civility of my knee, my hat, and 
my hand (unlike the Puritans, who were rigid and abstained from 
genuflexions), with all those outward and sensible motions which 
may express or promote my invisible devotion. At the sight of a 
cross or a crucifix | can dispense with my hat, but scarcely with the 
thought or memory of my Saviour. I cannot laugh at but rather pity 
the fruitless journeys of pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition 
of fryars; for though misplaced in circumstances, there is something 
in it of devotion. I could never hear the Ave Mary bell without an 
elevation, or think it a sufficient warrant, because they erred in one 
circumstance, for me to err in all, that is in silence and in dumb con- 
tempt. Whilst, therefore, they direct their devotions to Her, I offer 
mine to God, and rectify the errors of their prayers by rightly ordering 
mine owne.” 


Those timid Christians of to-day, who believe that Essayists and 
Reviewers, Bishop or Jew Professor, have started such difficulties as 
to eventually overturn our faith, may be comforted by a reflection 
of Browne under a trial, which if not so systematically conducted 
was at least as hard to him. After telling us that heresies and 
grievous questions should arise, “for so we have the prophecy of 
Christ,” he goes on to say :— 


“As for those mazy mysteries in divinity, and airy subleties in 
religion which have unhinged the brains of better heads, they never 
stretched the Pia Mater of mine; methinks there be not impossibilities 
enough in religion for an active faith. The deepest mysteries one 
contains, have not only been illustrated but maintained by syllogism 
and the rule of reason. . ... Some believe the better for seeing 
Christ’s sepulchre, and when they have seen the Red Sea, doubt not 
of the miracle. Now contrarily I bless myself, and am thankful that 
T lived not in the days of miracles, that I never saw Christ and his 
disciples. I would not have been one of those Israelites that passed 
the Red Sea, nor one of Christ's patients on whom he wrought his 
wonders ; then had my faith been thrust gpon me, nor should I believe 
that greater blessing to those that believe and saw not. “Tis an 
easie and necossary belief to credit what our eye and sense hath ex- 
amined. .... They only had the advantage of a bold and noble faith 
who lived beforo His coming, who upon obscure prophecies and 
mystical types could raise a belief and expect apparent impossi- 
bilities.” 


After this noble passage we may well exclaim, “ O altitudo /” and 
may wonder how people could call Browne a Deist, and Dr. Johnson 
should have thought it worth while to prove, which he does without 
doubt, that Browne was “a zealous adherent to the faith of Christ, 
that he lived in obedience to His laws, and died in confidence of 





His mercy.” This sentence the reader will find in the prefatory 
life in this volume of “ Christian Morals,” the life being from the 
pen of Johnson, who was throughout life Browne’s earnest student 
and admirer. 

_ The life of the Doctor passed in works of usefulness, study, and 
in meditation peacefully away. One can fancy him still a careful 
student, pacing up and down the then quaint streets of Norwich, 
He died in 1682, but we doubt whether his fellow townsmen yet 
fully appreciate him. He added several Latin words to the language, 
and brought forward others, some of which, such as apparent, 
adjunct, &c., have come into common use and fail to strike us as 
original, whilst such words as dilucidate, manuduction, concitation, 
ampliate, reminiscential, farraginous, advenient, lapidifical, and 
ariolation, combustate, and others, are only to be found in the works 
of the Norwich physician, where indeed they fit well into their 
places and look quite at home. 





A TOUR IN TARTAN-LAND.* 


Tue author of this “ Tour” tells us in an introductory chapter, 
that he has endeavoured faithfully to represent the Scotch scenes 
he saw, and to reproduce the impressions he received from them in 
two very agreeable trips, made in company with his wife, to whom 
the volume is fitly and in graceful phrase dedicated. To singular 
good fortune as to weather, accommodation, and health during the 
two journeys (how is it that he so unpolitely omits to add “ com- 
panionship” ?) he attributes the fact that his sketches have so 
uniformly bright and roseate a colouring. “The wet days came 
just at the times and seasons when most convenient to us; and 
when we had only one day to visit any certain place, that day was 
sure to be ‘Queen's weather.” In lodgings or at inns we were 
equally fortunate.” We hardly know the meaning of that “ equally 
fortunate.” Did comfortless lodgings and extortionate landlords 
only turn up when “ most convenient” to the travellers? This 
outward good fortune was intended to have been suggested by the 
proposed title of the book, ‘ Northern Lights ;” but to cheat critics 
of a possible sharp saying, that title was rejected, and the present 
one adopted. 

We wish that the book answered to its title better than 
it does. Cuthbert Bede could tell us a tale of travel very plea- 
santly. He has given us proof of his ability to do so in his 
former book on a_ kindred subject, as well as in ae 
passages of this “Tour.” But he has here attempted muc 
more than he professes; giving us not only sketches of what he 
himself saw and his own impressions thereof, but heaps of other 
people’s sketches of what they saw and their impressions. So 
that, instead of what we had a right to expect, a personal nar~ 
rative, we have something like a commonplace book of quota- 
tions from anybody and everybody who has written anything 
about the places visited. We have no desire to exaggerate, but, 
making a rough guess, we believe that probably half the bulk 
of the volume is made up of quotations, direct or indirect. Poets, 
novelists, historians, travellers, biographers, antiquaries, statisti- 
cians,—here they are in motley assemblage to tell each his tale 
about any matter in hand. We have quotations from Scott, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Ruskin, R. Chambers, Prof. Cosmo 
Innes, Miss Strickland, Tytler the historian, Hugh Miller, Lock- 
hart, Currie, Carruthers, Christopher North, Macaulay, Macculloch, 
Grote, N. P. Willis, Charles Reade, Pennant, and we know not 
how many other authors, not to mention guide-books, gazetteers, 
and periodicals. This is a grave fault, and very unfair to the 
buyer; who does not want to pay for odd bits of Scott and 
Wordsworth and the rest while he has their works at home complete. 
The interest and value of the quotations is nothing to the point ; 
for it is no part of a tourist’s duty in telling the world his tale to 
cite (even if he must consult) “ the best authorities on the various 
subjects touched upon,” and fill up many pages with matter got 
together from a multitude of other books, a few of them perhaps 
rare, but the majority in everybody’s hands. Ay : 

Of the forty-one chapters into which the book is divided, six 
are devoted to Glasgow, four to Edinburgh, one each to Dum- 

| barton, Greenock, Ben Lomond, Inversnaid, Loch Katrine, Ben 
| Venue, the Trosachs, Abbotsford, &c., four to Melrose, four to 
| Roslin, and one, the closing chapter, to Hawthornden and its poet 
William Drummond. There are also chapters on Loch Lomond, 
| Rob Roy’s country, Newhaven and its wonderful fish-wives, Scotch 
| music, and Burns and Highland Mary. Ground familiar enough 
| all of it, but also full of perennial interest ; and we are by no means 
_ inclined to say that it is not worth while for any tourist to add his 
| contribution, so that it be genuine and worthy, to the stores of 
information already existing on the same scenes and their associated 
subjects. : 

In the chapter entitled “ Glasgow Jottings,” we find a capital 
story, quoted (some of the best things in the book are quotations) 
from a “Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,” pub- 
lished a hundred and sixty years ago. It is of the first visit of a 
native of the little isle of St. Kilda to Glasgow, and of the odd 
impressions produced on his insular mind by the great town :—_ 

“ When he arrives at Glasgow, he is fairly beside himself with 
wonder, and imagines that he is in another world, The street-pave- 
ment he considered to be one of the works of Nature, as no men could 
take the trouble to beat stones into the ground in order to walk upon 
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them. Those big houses, too, could never have been made by human 
hands. Some houses he saw that were drawn by horses, and were 
rolled upon wheels ; the iron shoes on the horses’ feet were the most 
ridiculous and laughable thing he had ever seen. The cathedral was 
evidently a large rock, though not so large as some they had got in 
St. Kilda; but its caves (the crypt) were much finer than the St. 
Kilda caves. The use of the pews was altogether beyond his com- 
prehension ; and when the bells began to ring, he thought that the 
world was coming to an end. The fashionable black patches worn 
by the ladies excited his pity that their faces should be so badly 
blistered ; their feet he judged to be of a different shape to those of 
the men, because of the different form of their shoes. What so many 
people could mean by living in one place he could not imagine ; and 
he was amazed to think how they could be provided with ale, for he 
never saw any there that drank water. He longed to get back to 
St. Kilda again ; but he passionately wished that it were blessed with 
ale, brandy, tobacco, and iron, as Glasgow was.” 


Glasgow, like London, has a “ Rotten-row.” Three centuries 
ago it was a fashionable part of the city, and the site not only of 
the University buildings, but of two monasteries and other 
ecclesiastical houses. Alnwick also has a Row bearing the same 
singular name. Its etymology remains a puzzle. Various sugges- 
tions and conjectures, some of them foolish enough, have been 
made, and are reported in Chapter VII. of the “Tour.” The rotten- 
ness of the roadway, and of the buildings beside it, and the im- 
moral character of the inhabitants, have been supposed to be 
referred to. By a more learned derivation it is connected with the 
word rottevan, signifying “ to muster,” and would thus denote the 
place of a feudal muster. By an American authoress, the name 
is derived from the French Route du Roi; the road being that 
along which the royal carriage passed. Another suggestion, gene- 
rally adopted, but unsatisfactory, says Professor Innes, makes 
“Rotten Row ” equivalent to “ Routine Row.” 

That our tourist has some skill in depicting landscape beauty, let 
his sketch of Ellen’s Isle testify. ‘“Itis,” he says, 

“a mass of rock, thickly covered with trees, with one little bay—that 
which gave access to the ‘shallop’ of the fair Lady of the Lake. As 
the little craggy island rises to its highest point in its centre, and as 
its trees are compactly massed together, its general outline is so per- 
fectly oval, that when the sun is shining upon its bright green foliage, 
it needs but a slight effort of fancy to imagine it a veritable emerald 
set in diamonds and silver. This is most clearly seen as we look at 
the island from the north shore of the lake, from that point where it 
has the mighty mass of Ben Venue for a background. Seen against 
the cold colours and rugged forms of the mountain side, the rounded 
outline of the island gleams sharply with bright emerald hues that 
catch the flicker of the sun, and are relieved by dark patches of 
intensest green. These hues and forms are mistily mirrored in the 
ealm waters of the lake, along whose surface, as we now look at it, the 
sun has thrown a brilliant band of silver, glistening with diamonds, 
out of which the emerald jewel of the island stands proudly forth.” 


We must give our readers one of the best stories in the book, 
which we do not remember to have met with before. One Dr. 
Johnstone “rebuked a Newhaven fisherman, Adam Lucksie by 
name, for his ignorance in scriptural matters,— 


* Adam promised amendment, and the minister left a catechism 
for the joint benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Lucksie. But Adam, the very 
next day, relapsed into his former habits; and returning home 
drunk, fell and hurt his face. At this crisis the minister was seen 
approaching, and was received by Jenny Lucksie, who was busily 
engaged in mending a net, having placed her husband safely in bed 
and out of sight. ‘Where was her gude man?’ ‘’Deed, then, he 
was awa’ fishing.’ ‘Ha’ ye read the catechis?’ ‘’Deed, then I ha’,’ 
The minister thought he would put this assertion to the test. ‘ Weel, 
Jenny, then ye’ll tell me, What was the cause o’ Adam’s fall?’ Jenny 
forgot her first parent in her husband, and replied, ‘ ‘Deed, sir, it 
was naething else than the drink. Adam, my mon, ye'd better show 
yersell, for the doctor kens a’ aboot it; them clashing deevils o’ 
neebors hae telt him o’ yer fa’ !’” 


In the chapter on “Sights and Sight-seers” we find a very 
amusing sketch of various guides whose services our author has 
enjoyed at different times : from “ the black-robed verger of West- 
minster Abbey” to “the musty old clerk’s wife, who showed me 
over that interesting Norman church whose history was embalmed 
in the solitary sentence, ‘It wunst belonged to the Cath’lieks,’ ” 

We would fain break a lance with Cuthbert Bede in behalf of 
Burns and Highland Mary; but we have here only space to say 
that we do not at all accept his harsh judgment on the poet in 
reference to that love-story. Admitting, with sorrew, the fact of 
Burns’s sensuality, we hold that it was perfectly possible for him to 
love Mary as purely and permanently as he professes, and as we 
have delighted to believe. And we shall not soon forgive the rude 
attempt to reduce to the vulgarest level of mere trade transactions 
those charming poems of “ Highland Mary” and “To Mary in 
Heaven.” We are, however, still more astonished at an attack, 
in the same spirit, on Wordsworth, for his well-known and 
admired poem “To a Highland Girl.” The whole passage is 
certainly unjust and even silly, and ought to be omitted in any 
future edition of this “ Tour in Tartan-Land.” 








MR. SHARPE ON EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY.* 


Ir has been said that Egyptian mythology either finds a man 
mad or leaves him so. We may therefore be pardoned for having 
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opened Mr. Sharpe’s book, and encountered the sphinx on the 
title-page, with some feelings of apprehension. But we were soon 
reassured, and we venture to tell the reader that his head will not 
be turned by the crabbed scholarship of a Lepsius, or the brilliant 
mysticism of a Bunsen. 

The preface lets us into the secret of the work. Mr. Sharpe 
states the differences between Christianity and “ orthodoxy, or the 
religion of the majority,” and goes on to attribute these differences 
to the influence of the Egyptian religion. We congratulate 
orthodoxy on having gained a majority since the last census, and 
Mr. Sharpe upon having made the greatest discovery of modern 
times. 

Christianity, as the orthodox understand it, has been traced to 
Judaism, to Platonism, and we believe even to Buddhism ; but it 
was reserved for Mr. Sharpe to show its origin from the Egyptian 
religion. And it is the more remarkable that he should have made 
this discovery, as he knows nothing of Egyptology. We have lately 
heard of a famous surveyor of roads who was totally blind. Like 
him Mr. Sharpe, without being able to read an ancient Egyptian 
proper name correctly, much less an inscription, has made out the 
most intricate questions, on which Lepsius, Brugsch, and Bunsen, 
Birch and Poole, De Rougé and Chabas, have but ventured a 
timid conjecture. He unties the Gordian knot so quickly, that we 
fancy he has cut it. In a moment he sees, with the insight of 
genius, the whole drift of the Egyptian religion, separates it into 
different local forms never before suspected, and shows how 
Christianity originated from it. No proof is required, or given. 
Never was there such a triumph of what Sir G. C. Lewis called the 
Egyptological method, by which he profanely said anything could 
be made out of anything else. But Mr. Sharpe is not an 
Egyptologist. He is sut generis; as Tupper among poets, 
Colenso among bishops, and Urquhart among politicians—either 
one of the greatest men that ever lived struggling with difficulties, 
a spectacle in which the gods delight, or a mere solitary dodo or 
Didus ineptus, remarkable only for a combination of heaviness and 
singularity. But we do not propose to take the reader into the 
mazes of Egyptology. He will be better enabled to judge of Mr. 
Sharpe’s critical skill by his treatment of subjects nearer home, as 
in his comparisons of ancient Egyptian and modern European 
customs. “The Doge’s cap was copied from the crown of Lower 
Egypt” (p. xi). No doubt Mr. Sharpe recollected that the 
Egyptians worshipped the dog-headed Anubis, whence the title of 
Doge, absurdly derived from Dux. St. Mark was the patron of 
Venice, as well as of Alexandria. Alexandria has its Pharos and 
Venice its Faro. Both have harbours, and there are, or ought to 
be, salmon in both. The Egyptian Feast of Candles is, according 
to Mr. Sharpe, the same as Candlemas Day. He should have 
added that the Chinese have a Feast of Lamps, and that the 
English illuminate with Chinese lamps ; and, what is still more 
remarkable, that other nations also illuminate on any occasion of 
festivity. The only exception we know is that of an eminent 
scholar who allows no lights in his house,and obliges his family to 
go to bed by the friendly glimmer of a neighbouring gas-lamp—no 
doubt for fear of celebrating the ancient Feast of Candles. “ When 
the Roman Catholic priest shaves the crown of his head, it is 
because the Egyptian priest had done the same before” (p. xi). 
How when he blows his nose? Is it because the Japanese martyrs 
used those neat little squares of paper ! 

So much for Mr. Sharpe’s method. Let us look at some of his facts. 
He tells us that “the city of Thebes alone had no sacred animals 
(p. 16). Sir Gardner Wilkinson mentions the circumstance that 
mummies of sheep (Anc. Eg., v., p. 193), cats (p. 167), bulls and 
cows (p. 195), and apes (Mod. Egypt and Thebes, ii. p. 188), are 
found there, showing that they were there reverenced. Mr. Sharpe 
has never, we believe, been in Egypt, yet he asserts the contrary. 
This shows how easily people can be deceived in their actual obser- 
vations: no doubt Sir Gardner was suffering from ophthalmia at 
Thebes or misplaced his notes. 


But it is in grammar and etymology that Mr. Sharpe excels. 
Speaking of the god Khem he observes :—“ In consequence of the 
confusion arrising from the Egyptian guttural, his name is in the 
hieroglyphics usually spelt THM, as Champsi, the crocodile, 
because ‘'empsi in the eastern side of the Delta.” There is certainly 
confusion somewhere ; but we doubt if it be in the solitary Egyptian 
guttural, and to say that Champsi could ever become Tempsi is as 
much as to say that sharp could become flat. Some novel 
etymologies of the names of the Egyptian divinities are deserving 
of careful attention. Hitherto the origin of these names has been 
a most difficult subject, and the boldest theorists have but hazarded 
an occasional conjecture. Not so Mr. Sharpe. Thus he tells us that 
the name of Osiris is from OSH, a decree, and IRI, to do, and 
Horus from Chori, strong, &c. (p. 7). But here we feel a little 
mistrust, and doubt that he is in a correct line of inquiry. Boldly 
taking up the clue he has given us in his theory of the connection 
between Egyptian mythology and the religion of modern Europe, 
we ask the reader to look to a Teutonic source for these Egyptian 
names. Can the Egyptians have been Teutons? asks the incredulous 
reader. Why not, we reply? Has not Dr. Latham shown the 
Jews to be Turks? In the words of Bunsen, we appeal to the 
etymological proof which marks an epoch in modern philology, 
and we advisedly assign to the Sharpe system this grand 
discovery. 

We may introduce the subject by reminding the reader of 
the brilliant but too easily forgotten theory of Mr. Ker, on the 
descent of our nursery rhymes from High Dutch originals, levelled 
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at the clergy but cloaked in a thin disguise. We never hear the 
once unintelligible words— 


* Jack Sprat had a cat, 
She had but one ear,” 


without thinking what a thunderbolt it concealed from the Bellews 
of the middle ages, no brutwm fulmen, but a live weapon, forged 
in the caverns of an oppressed but giant populace. 

Osiris was the god Herodotus dared not name ; the appellation, 
deprived of the Greek final form, is O! Sir. The emblem of Isis 
was an eye, “I see.” Typhon, the wicked adversary of Osiris, is 
the tough one (Tuphon). Amon, the god of Thebes, is represented 
in human form, his name is “a man.” The people of one region 
endeavoured to supplant his worship by that of Mantoo, who 
though hawk-headed had a man’s body : “Man too” was, no 
doubt, the significant name then given him. Thoth, the god of 
wisdom, is thought. Ra, the sun, is thus named from his ray. 
Sevek, the crocodile-headed, is so called from the savage disposi- 
tion of this animal. Hapi, the Nile, owes his name to the happiness 
caused by the inundation. At-hor, “the mundane abode of 
Horus,” as Plutarch (de Iside et Osiride, ec. lvi.) styles her is 
“At Horus” chez Horus, her symbol being a hawk (Horus) in a 
house. Mais, of course, the mother-goddess. Mei, the goddess 
of justice, no doubt gave rise to the saying “ it is all my eye,” 
from the well-known corruption of the Egyptian judges. The 
moon-god Khons was so called from the lunar horns which he wears. 
If anything were wanting to complete the proof it would be found 
in the fact, that the very names Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
ridiculously and in defiance of history traced to a Latin and 
Greeco-Latin source, are really Egyptian, and preserve the record 
of the two Egyptian beliefs, those of Upper and Lower Egypt, dis- 
covered by Mr. Sharpe. Protestant is Pi-rot-si-tan-t, “ the people 
children of Tanis,” or Zoan, “in the east of the Delta.” Roman 
Catholic is Romi-n-kah-to-lakh, “ the men of the region of Philce,” 
the sacred island at the First Cataract. Observe that the Pro- 
testants are “a race,” the celibate Romanists “men.” The name 
Papist also comes from Papi, the great king of the line of 
Elephantine, the island next Philo, according to Eusebius. Can 
we then be surprised that our inexplicable street-jargon preserves 
the memory of an antique piety? Laugh not, O reader, when you 
recognize in “ How’s your poor feet ?” the invocation Au-harpocrat, 
“ Hail Harpocrates!” the lame Horus, where the fidelity of 
popular tradition has preserved the ancient idea while it has missed 
the ancient sense, and in ‘ Who’s your hatter?” Au-Har Hathor, 
“Hail Horus and Hathor!” The name Sharpe itself, as it appears 
on the title-page above the sphinx as that of the true Cidipus, is a 
proof of the interchange of Egyptian and English ideas; it is 
s-horp, “ he who puts to sleep,” not the reader, but doubts and 
controversies. 














and the lady very high and it v:as supposed not liking the good looks 
of Caroline having none of her own to spare, but anyhow she did try 
Caroline, though that was no excuse. So one afternoon Caroline comes 
down into the kitchen flushed and flashing, and she says to me ‘ Mrs. 
Lirriper, that woman in the first has aggravated me past bearing,’ I 
says ‘ Caroline keep your temper,’ Caroline says with a curdling laugh 
‘Keep my temper? You're right Mrs. Lirriper, so I will. Capital D 
her!’ bursts out Caroline (you might have struck me into the centre 
of the earth with a feather when she said it) ‘I'll give her a touch 
of the temper that I keep!’ Caroline downs with her hair, my dear, 
screeches and rushes up-stairs, 1 following as fast as my trembling 
legs could bear me, but before I got into the room the dinner cloth 
and pink and white service all dragged off upon the floor with a crash, 
and the new married couple on their backs in the fire-grate, him 
with the shovel and tongs and a dish of cucumber across him and @ 
mercy it was summer-time. ‘Caroline’ I says ‘be calm,’ but she 
catches off my cap and/tears it in her teeth as she passes me, then 
pounces on the new married lady makes her a bundle of ribbons, 
takes her by the two ears and knocks the back of her head upon the 
carpet “Murder” screaming all the time, Policemen running down 
the street and Wozenham’s windows (judge of my feelings when L 
came to know it) thrown up and Miss Wozenham calling out from 
the balcony with crocodile’s tears ‘It’s Mrs. Lirriper been over- 
charging somebody to madness—she’ll be murdered—1 always thought 
so—Pleeseman save her!’ My dear, four of them and Caroline 
behind the chiffoniere attacking with the poker and when disarmed 
prize fighting with her double fists, and down and up and up and down 
and dreadful! But I couldn’t bear to see the poor young creature 
roughly handled and her hair torn when they got the better of her, 
and I says ‘Gentlenien Policemen pray remember that her sex is the 
sex of your mothers and sisters and your sweethearts, and God bless 
them and you!’ And there she was sitting down on the ground 
handcuffed, taking breath against the skirting-board and them cool 
with their coats in strips, and all she says was ‘ Mra. Lirriper 1 am 
sorry as ever I touched yon, for you’re a kind motherly old thing,’ and 
it made me think that I had often wished I had been a mother indeed 
and how would my heart have felt if I had been the mother of that 
girl! Well you know it turned out at the Police-offico that she had 
done it before, and she had her clothes away and was sent to prison, 
and when she was to come out I trotted off to the gate in the evening 
with just a morsel of jelly in that little basket of mine to give hera 
mite of strength to face the world again, and there I met with a very 
decent mother waiting fur ber son through bad company and a stub- 
born one he was with his half boots not laced. So out came Caroline 
and I says ‘ Caroline come along with me and sit down under the wall 
where it’s retired and eat a little trifle that I have brought with me to 
do you good’ and she throws her arms round my neck and says sob- 


| bing ‘O why were you never a mother when there are such mothers 


” 


as there are!’ she says, and in half a minute more she begins to laugh 


and says ‘ Did I really tear your cap to shreds? and when I told her 


| 


In conclusion we must thank Mr. Sharpe for having not only | 


burst the fetters of conventional belief, but also of conventional 
scholarship. Who but he would dare to write Brittanicus (p. xi.), 
Acasia (20), Systrum (38), Canobiec jars (48), Nileometer (57), Dr. 
Lemans (61), Raephan (63), Phenix (86), John Chrisostome (114), 
Gregory of Nazianzum (114), and Pastopharus (116)! Honour to 
the bold ; and next time Mr. Sharpe undertakes to start a new 


religion or run down an old one, “ may we be there to see!” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


MRS. LIRRIPER’S LODGINGS.* 


As usual by far the most readable portion of the Christmas number 
of All the Year Round is from Mr. Dickens’s own pen. Last year he 
gave us the physiology of a waiter; this year that of a lodging-house 
keeper, who relates her troubles and jealousies, with a pretty story 
about one of her lodgers. A!) the familiar traits of lodging-house 
life are brought out with the author’s knowledge and humour; with 
less of the caricature, which is one of the blemishes of his style, than 
is his wont, and with all his charitable feeling. We of course regret 
that out of some fifty pages he contributes only thirteen ; and it is a 
disadvantage that these pages are so good that the others, from less 
able hands, come upon us with a feeling of disappointment. This, 
however, is inevitable, and when the one superlative dish set before 
us is worth what we pay for the whole entertainment, we have no 
right to quarrel with the provider. “Girls,” says Mrs. Lirriper, “are 
your first trial after fixtures.” There is no livelier sample of the 
humour of Mr. Dickens’s contribution than her dissertation on this 
subject :— 


“My dear I do assure you it’s a harassing thing to know what 
kind of girls to give the preference to, for if they are lively they get 
bell’d off their legs and if they are sluggish you suffer from it yourself 
in complaints and if they are sparkling-eyed they get made love to, 
and if they are smart im their persons they try on your Lodger’s 
bonnets and if they are musical I defy you to keep them away from 
bands and organs, and allowing for any difference you like in their 
heads their heads will be always out of window just the same. And 
then what the gentlemen like im girls the ladies don’t, which is fruitful 
hot water for all parties, and then there’s temper, though such a tem- 
per as Caroline Maxey’s I hope not often. A good-looking black- 
eyed girl was Caroline and a comely-made girl to your cost when 
she did break out and laid about her, as took place first and last 
through a new-married couple come to see London in the first floor 





* Mrs. L'rriper’s Lodgings. The extra Chiistmas numberof Al the Year Round. 
Conducted by Chail-s Dickens. 
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‘Yon certainly did so Caroline’ she laughed again and said while she 
patted my face ‘Tben why do you wear such queer old caps you dear 
old thing ? If you hadn’t worn such queer old caps I don’t think L 
should have done it even then.’ Fancy the girl! Nothing could get 
out of her what she was going to do except O she would do well enough, 
and we parted she being very thankfal and kissing my hands, and L 
never more saw or heard of that girl, except that I shall always be- 
lieve that a very genteel cap which was brought anonymous to meone 
Saturday night in an oilskin basket by a most impertinent young 
sparrow of a monkey whistling with dirty shoes on the clean steps and 
playing the harp on the Airy railings with a hoop-stick came from 
Caroline.” 


This is a fair sample of the humour of Mr. Dickens’s paper— 
perhaps as good as the Major’s instruction in arithmetic to the little 
orphan, whose mother’s story affords the writer an opportunity for 
some exquisite touches of pathos. As that story is the best thing in 
the number, we shall not mar the reader’s pleasure by giving any 
further hint about it. The other contributions are good; but it is @ 
sore trial for their authors to write beside so great a master. 





BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL.* 


For some weeks the walls have been covered with large posters 
displaying the word “ Kiddle-a-Wink,” and people have been anxious 
to know what “Kiddle-a-Wink” might mean. That some clever 
speculation in literary wares might possibly iurk under it, was one 
conjecture, and as it turns out to be the correct one, we need not 
trouble our readers by mentioning others. Mz. Beeton, the editor and 
publisher of “ Kiddle-a- Wink,” now makes the best amends for puzzling 
the understanding of the metropolis by this outlandish word, which turns 
out to be the name of an inn in Cornwall. This inn is made the scene 
in which three guests, who are snowed up, tell each other stories, not 
of the most cheerful character, but good for a night when the wind is 
howling down the chimney and battering at the windows. To make 
up for their lack of mirth they are followed by some amusing bur- 
lesques, nonsense pages, &c., humorously illustrated. The authors 
and artists who have been engaged in producing this Christmas 
Annual—the fourth Mr. Beeton has published—are Mr. F.C. Burnand, 
Mr. C. H. Bennett, Mr. W. Brunton, Tom Hood the Younger, Mr. H. G- 
Hine, and others, who compete for fame under initials. The Annual is 
a thoroughly good shilling’s worth. 





THE YARD, PENDULUM, AND METRE. 


Wuart Sir John Herschel has to say on this subject will be listened 
to with deserved attention. It was selected by him for an essay at 
one of the evening meetings of the Leeds Philosophical Institution, 





* The Kiddle-a-Wink ; “ Ghostly Stories on the Western Coast. 8. 0. Beeton. 

An Essay entitled The Yard, the Pendulum, and the Metre, considered in 

BA to the Choice of a Standard of Length. By Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
Bart., K.H. London: Longmans, 
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and the object was to set forth the several conditions which any 
standard or typical unit of length which shall be assumed as the basis 
of a system of measures and weights intended to be national, and 
which “may justly claim to be universal, onght to fulfil; and to 
compare with their conditions our actual standard, the French metre 
now in use, and the length of the pendulum which has been often 
proposed as a natural unit of length. The inquiry Sir John Herschel 
divides into two questions—what is intrinsically the best and most 
available unit of linen measure? and what system of numerical multi- 
plication and aliquot subdivision of such unit for measures of length, 
and of its derivative units of area, of capacity, and of weight, for these 
he considers all refer themselves naturally to the unit of linear 
measure, or ought to do so. 

In effecting a practical change, it is evident we may resolve with 
logical consistency to put aside our present system altogether, and 
adopt the metrical one in preference, or we may retain the present 
fundamental foot or yard, and decimalize our system of denomina- 
tions; or by a slight, and, practically speaking, imperceptible change 
in our present standard, bring it into conformity with our views of 
theoretical perfection. We may, too, retain all existing denominations 
as far as convenient, and superadd by permissive legislation a 
decimal system for facility of calculation, relying on its practical 
utility for driving out the old system with which it would be brought 
in contact. This last is the course Sir John Herschel prefers. He, 
however, continues fairly to review the whole subject and the various 
proposals that have been put before the world, through the remaining 
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twenty pages of his pamphlet, which is one that deserves careful | 


perusal by all who take an interest in the approaching change, as well 
as those who are interested in commercial transactions, and makers of 
calculations. In this general review, after urging the importance for 


every putpose of construction, as well as for the general intelligibility | 


of the statements of size of material objects, lengths of journeys, 
distances of places, and other constant and familiar definition of 
having some recognizable and identifiable unit by the repetition 
of which great, and by the subdivision of which, small objects 
or distances can be expressed in words and numbers. Man- 
kind would naturally seek in the selection of such an unit some 
object of common occurrence, but a very moderate experience would 
convince any one that amongst natural objects even the most common 
perfect identity of size is never observed, nor is a rigidly accurate 
mean obtainable from a given multitude of such objects. Amongst 
objects so tried have been some member or part of the human person, 
as the “‘ foot ;”’ cereal grains, as the “ barley corn ;” but it is evident 
such types admit of no precise identification, for the stature of men 
differs in different countries, and the size of a grain of corn depends 
on culture and climate. We are thus necessarily driven in the choice 
of a universal standard either to some individual imperishable object, 
if such there be, unsusceptible of variation, and indestructible—or else 
to some ideal or resultant length or magnitude susceptible by its defi- 
nition of being exactly materialized, and as exactly reproduced in all 
ages and places. Now, nature presents but one material object which 
at all combines the requisites enumerated—the globe we inhabit. And 
although no one can (according to our views) confidently assert for it 
a changeless magnitude, yet its changes are so slow and so slight as 
never to affect practically a measure of unity for the human race. 
Even in that globe there are only two naturally defined lengths which 
could have the requisites for identification—namely, the polar axis 
and the equatorial diameter. In the linear dimensions of the earth on 
the one hand, as the linear measure of its attractive force embodied 
in the pendulum on the other, Sir John considers the two only avail- 
able sources for a universal and invariable standard ; and it is curious, 
as he observes, that the French, after considering both, threw aside 
the pendulum in favour of the metre, or the ten-millionth of the 
meridian quadrant ; while the English, on the other hand, by Act of 
Parliament, in 1824, repeated the old standard of an organic type, 
and in effect adopted the pendulum as their ultimate resort. The 
length of the pendulum is convenient enough, being within a quarter 
of an inch the same as the metre, and the French mainly rejected it 
out of their rage for decimalization ; but the true objection to the pen- 
dulum lies in the uncertainty which must always prevail as to the true 
length of that normal pendulum which shall stand equally related to the 
whole globe ; for, to obtain the real length of such a normal pendulum, 
we must go out of our own globe, and ascertain the true co-efficient of 
gravity from astronomical facts. The pamphlet next discusses how far 
the French metre fulfils the requirements of scientific and ideal perfec- 
tion. It professes to be the ten-millionth part of the quadrant of the 
meridian passing through France from Dunkirk to Formentera, and is 
therefore a local and national and not a universal measure. The most 
serious objection, however, which the author brings forward which is the 
choice made of the circumference of the meridional or generating 
eclipse of the terrestrial spheroid in preference to the axis of rotation. 
This Sir John views as “ a blemish on the very face of the system— 
& sin against geometrical simplicity ;”” and he further considers that 
the metre as adopted is “too short by a sensible and measurable 
quantity, although one which certainly might be corrected.” This 
amount is, however, but the one-two hundred and eighth part of an 
inch, and Sir John cannot but admit that “ this is a very wonderful 
approximation, and in the highest degree creditable to the science, 
skill, and devotion of the French astronomers and geometricians, who 
carried on their operations, under every difficulty and at the hazard 
of their lives, in the midst of the greatest political convulsions of 
modern times.” Adopted as it is over a large portion of Europe, 
there is no practical objection to its adoption, and the very slight 
connection needed might appropriately be made by the French 
themselves. : 





THE MESSIANIC PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH.* 


THE well-known character of Dr. De Burgh as a Hebrew scholar and 
@ theologian, is a sufficient guarantee that his lectures contain the 


* The Messianic ipeghotien of Isaiah, the Donnellan Lecture for 1862, &c. By 
William De Burgh, D.D. Hodges & Smith, Dublin, 
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best and the newest information relative to these prophecies. The 
volume is a collection of sermons, written with the logical precision 
and felicity of style for which Dr. De Burgh is remarkable, and 
delivered in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, by him, as 
Donnellan lecturer—the Bampton lecturer of Ireland. The jocular 
reputation in which this office is held in the Irish “ Alma Mater” is 
that of producing strange heresies, which, whether real or imaginary, 
have at times most seriously alarmed the reverend, grave, and potent 
Senior Dons who hold sway in Dublin University. We can congra- 
tulate these excellent gentlemen, to whose united conscience this 
lectureship must be a grave responsibility, that they have selected in 
this case a lecturer who has given both them and the world a most 
admirable and instructive course of lectures on a practical subject. 





DISEASES OF THE THROAT.* 


WE have already noticed the practical value of the laryngoscope in 
medical examinations of diseases of the throat, first on its introduction 
into this country by its inventor, Professor Czermak, in 1860, and 
secondly, when Dr. Gibb delivered his admirable lecture on his pro- 
fessional observations of numerous patients by its means, before the 
Medical Society of London. This lecture was a few weeks since pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form with numerous wood-cut illustrations, by 
Mr. T. Churchill, and foreshadows the larger work of Dr. Gibb now 
in the press. The cases given in these forty pages are more than 
sufficient to prove the importance of this simple instrument. A little 
mirror, not .perhaps more than three-quarters of an inch square, 
attached, as one might say, to the end of a lady’s crochet needle, is 
the whole instrument by which such accurate knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the larynx and throat is obtained, sometimes aided by the 
reflected light from a little button-mirror with a hole in the centre, 
which the examiner attaches by a band over one eye. Through the 
perforation the eye can see clearly, while from the button-mirror the 
rays of light are strongly reflected to the throat of the patient in 
the actual acts of examination or surgical operation. Curious indeed 
is it to look into the throat of a human being in this fashion. The 
back of the tongue with its large follicles first comes into view ; then 
the hollow space between it and the anterior surface of the epiglottis ; 
then the interior of the larynx, in which is visible an extremely move- 
able fissure bounded by two pearly borders that palpitate with surpris- 
ing rapidity—these are the glottis or true vocal cords; the false vocal 
cords or thyro-arytenoid ligaments hang above the glottis. Beyond 
the last object the rings of the trachea are visible at every inspiration, 
and in some persons the reflection of its bifurcation may even be 
seen. If anything catches the breath, such as particles of dust, or if 
cough is produced, the glottis is suddenly covered up, and this remark- 
able preservative natural act is distinctly observable in the mirror. 
The arytenoid cartilages approach one another along the whole length 
of their internal surfaces and shut the glottis with great energy 
Almost simultaneously the false vocal cords enter into contact and 
completely cover over the glottis, whilst the epiglottis is drawn back 
at its base or cushion, and then its lower surface applied upon the 
closed vocal cords. At this instant the base of the tongue covers all 
up, and nothing further can be seen. 

To examine the posterior recesses of the nostrils and of the 
pharyngo-nasal recess is more difficult than to examine the throat. 
To effect it the throat is illuminated with a large reflector, the tongue 
kept flat with a depressor, while with a flat blunt hook the soft palate 
is caught and dragged forward. A small mirror is now passed to the 
back of the pharynx and turned upwards, when a view is afforded of 
the septum, the back orifices of the nasal holes, the turbinated bones 
and orifices of the eustachian tubes. Sometimes the floor of the 
nostrils can be seen, but usually the arched surface of the velum covers 
the inferior part of the nasal cavity. If a catheter be introduced into 
the eustachian tube through the nose in front, its extremity can be 
readily seen in the rhinoscopic mirror. Small mirrors, too, can be 
introduced into the nose, and a good view obtained of the nasal cavity, 
the inferior turbinated bone, and, in some persons with capacious 
nostrils, the orifice of the lachrymal canal. The laryngoscopic mode 
of examination has of course introduced new surgical instruments and 
better modes of treatment than was possible under the old guess-work 
system, and these are well described in Dr. Gibb’s pamphlet, which, 
although more especially adapted for the medical profession, would by 
no means prove uninteresting to general readers. 





NOT AN ANGEL.+ 


Aut that the writer of this novel has said in two volumes might 
quite as éasily, and with much more effect, have been said in one. 
The object of the story is to trace the progress of a woman who is 
afflicted with some unamiable traits of character, to a healthier con- 
dition of mind, and the final triumph of her better qualities. This is 
not very skilfully developed ; and we have a feeling throughout, at least 
from the time the heroine makes her appearance as a young woman, 
that her waywardness is not native to her. The good side of her 
character is so good and so healthy that the bad qualities attributed 
to her by the author plainly do not belong to her. The character, in 
a word, is not natural. Neither do we see why Norman, who loves 
her, should conceal his passion till the end of the story, except for the 
author’s convenience. Nor, when he at last proposes for her and 
marries her, is it plain to us how she becomes a perfectly altered 
character, except, again, to suit the convenience of the author. But 
the story will please. It is nicely written throughout, and with an 
earnest purpose. 





* The Laryngoscope: Illustrations of its Practical Application and Description 
of its Mechanism. B G. D. Gibb, M.D., M.A., Physician to the West London 
Hospital. London: Churchill, 

+ Not an Angel. By the Author of “ Ethel,” “Sister Anne,” &c. Two vols. 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 
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REPLIES TO BISHOP COLENSO.* 


Anotuer of the replies to D+. Co!en30,*bora rathe routoftime’ 
when men’s minds are sick of the Bishop’s effusions. The same 
ground is gone over, and in more than usual detail; the objections 
are satisfactorily answered ; but it can scarcely be said that there is 
anything new in the volume, nor indeed could there well be, consider- 
ing how thoroughly the subject has been exhausted in the numerous 
works already published which compose the Colenso controversy. 
One very useful feature in the work is an epitome of all the events of 
the Pentateuch, which readers will find valuable for reference. The 
War in Midian is considered more largely than we remember to have 
seen in any of the other replies. 





The Evangelical Almanac for 1864. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
This is a very neat Nonconformist almanac, containing much ordi- 
nary usefal information, mixed with scriptural allusions and texts, 
sacred poetry, and subjects of religious meditation. For each day in 
the calendar a text is given, and some historic event recorded. On 
the frontispiece is a photographic print containing portraits of the 
Puritan divines, Howe, Bunyan, Henry, Baxter, and Owen. 

Analysis of the Revelation of St. John. By the Rev. Henny 
Epwarps, Vicar of St. Germains, Norfolk. Digby. An analysis of 
the Visions in the Revelations in a cheap form was much wanted for 





students of this portion of Scripture. The one before us is neatly and | 


well done. 


Sunday in the Year. By the Rev. Witttam Mayp, M.A. Riving- 
tons. Mr. Mayd has given us in this small volume an admirable 
series of expositions on the Church selections from the Gospels. They 
are exactly what one would wish explanatory lectures to be,—clear, 
to the point, not too long, and readable. We can truly recommend 
them for Sunday reading. 

The First Principles of Natural Philosophy. By Wiiitam THYNNE 
Lynn, B.A. (London), of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. John 
Van Voorst. This is a very elementary volume indeed on Natural 
Philosophy, and as such must fail of its object. There is really no 
royal road to the science of mechanics; for without a due expenditure 
of words, whether by book or teacher, correct ideas of that science 
cannot be had. The whole of statics is here disposed of in eighteen 
pages, a large portion of which is taken up with Duchayla’s proof— 
most difficult to be understood by beginners—of the parallelogram of 
forces. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By the Rev. Epwarp MILLER, 
M.A., Oxford. Longman § Co. This is just the kind of Latin Gram. | 


mar one looks into with pleasure—everything well arranged and in its 
proper place—old friends—moods and tenses, and syntactical rules— 
all recognized in a moment, The explanations are full, without being 
wearisome. The author has wisely divided his syntax into several 
parts, forming so many grades in the course of instruction, and added 


a treatise on Prosody, which contains all that ordinary students 
require to know. On the whole, both in the matter and style of | 
printing, we have seldom come across a Latin Grammar which has | 


pleased us more. 


Little Blue Hood. By Tuomas Mrtier. Sampson Low and Son. | 
A charming little story, just what little children delight in ; quite of | 


a moral and religious tone, and yet full of all the interesting incidents 
of fiction. Little Blue Hood is stolen by a wicked old woman in 
revenge from wealthy parents; she becomes the instrument of re- 
claiming her injurer, who eventually, at her death, confesses her guilt 
to a clergyman, and the little girl is restored to her parents. Mr. 
Miller is evidently no inexperienced or unskilful hand at writing 
stories for little people. 

British Soldiers, Sailors,and Volunteers. Routledge, Warne, and Co. 
Capital amusement for little bodies fond of soldiers and uniforms, in 
three little books: lst, Soldiers; 2nd, Sailors; and 3rd, Volunteers. 
The prints are good, and nicely and effectively coloured, representing 
life-guards, dragoons, lancers, rifles, and linesmen; admirals and 
captains; volunteers, red, green, and grey, in all the attractive 
forms which little boys delight to look at. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tne last Monday Popular Concert was signalized by the return 
of Madame Arabella Goddard, whose temporary cessation from 
public performance appears to have had anything but a disadvan- 
tageous effect on her executive powers, as she never played more 
magnificently than on this occasion. Her solo piece, Mendelssohn's 
sonata, was given with a brilliancy, power, and precision which it 
would be impossible to surpass. Passages of the most intricate 
difficulty, octaves of the utmost rapidity, appear to require no 
extraordinary effort from wrists and fingers for which there seem to 
be no limits. Especially admirable, too, is the clearness of 
phrasing by which Madame Goddard renders the rhythmical 
periods so distinct, while yet preserving the coherence of the 
whole. There are some great pianists by whom this essential feature 
is almost entirely disregarded, and whose performance of a piece 
of any lengthened duration is thereby inevitably impressed with 
an effect of monotony due to the executant rather than to the 
composer. A piece of music consists of a series of distinct 
phrases, just as a discourse is composed of so many separate sen- 





* Replies to the First and Second Parts of the Homa | of Natal’s Pentateuch and 
oe Book of Joshua Considered. By Franke Parker, 
evon. 


.A., Rector of Luffingeott, 








tences—and, as a good elocutionist makes the sense of the com- 
position clear to his audience by the finish and completeness with 
which he closes each sentence, so should a musical performer 
round off and perfect each phrase of the work interpreted. The 
frequent absence of this quality in singers and players 
leads to that effect not only of monotony, but of confusion, 
which is so often observable in solo performances. Weber's 
“Duo” for piano and clarinet, in which Madame Goddard was 
accompanied by Mr. Lazarus, without being equal to any one of 
his four solo sonatas, yet contains much that is representative of 
the composer of “Der Freischiitz.” The slow movement espe- 
cially, with the frequent use of the chalumeau of the clarinet, 
has an air of romantic gloom and dreamy poetry peculiarly 
belonging to Weber; while the final rondo is full of those 
brilliant passages and tours de force by which the composer 
of the “Concert-stiick” prepared the way for the elabo- 
rate mechanical difficulties of the Thalberg school. The “Duo” 
was, of course, performed to admiration. Beethoven’s “ Septet,” 
which commenced the concert, gave the programme a special 
importance beyond the ordinary attractions of the quartet 
performances. In the hands of such artists as M. Lotto (violin), 
Mr. Webb (viola), Mr. Lazarus (clarinet), Mr. C. Harper (horn), 
Mr. Winterbottom (bassoon), Mr. Paque (violoncello), and Mr. C. 
Severn (contrabasso), the performance could not be other than 
excellent. This comparatively early production of the great master, 


; | while as melodious in style : lear i y 
Sunday Evening; a Short Eepostition of the Gospel for every | é s in style and clear in form as any work of 


Haydn’s or Mozart's, yet contains many indications of that great 

and original genius which was soon to throw off all the trammels of 

precedent, and to shape its thoughts in a mould of its own not 

amenable to any pre-existing standard. Some irreverent critics 

have dared to pronounce the later works of Beethoven the 

products of a mind impaired! If such sublime creations as the 

Choral Symphony, the Mass in D, and other works of Beethoven's 

late period, are the offspring of an impaired mind, it were to be 
wished that some contemporary composers might be visited with 
similar mental affliction, for assuredly the world of art-would gain 
thereby. As well, however, might “ Hamlet” and “Lear” be classed 
as the inspirations of a mind impaired, and equally acute would be 
the criticism which should prefer the earliest of Shakespeare’s plays 
to those philosophical works. It would be well if such critics 
would occasionally question their own capacity for judgment rather 
than the sanity of an acknowledged great author who, in the pro- 
gress and development of his genius, outstrips their powers of com- 
prehension. The fact is, that all Beethoven’s works, both early and 
late, are the natural products of the different phases of an intellect 
which knew no bounds to its progressive advancement ; and, as a 
necessary consequence, a larger knowledge of the art generally, 
and longer special study of the works individually, are required by 
the more elaborate than by the simpler compositions. At the next 
concert Madame Goddard is to play Weber’s solo sonata in C, and 
Hummel’s septet in D minor. 

The performances of the “ Messiah,” customary at the close of 
the year, are announced to take place, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on December 11, and the National Choral Society on 
December 16 ; besides a special performance, on January 5, of the 
same oratorio, including the co-operation of Mr. Goldschmidt and 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, for the benefit of the “ Friends of the 
Clergy Corporation.” 

Richard Wagner has been in treaty for the appointment of 
composer and conductor to the Court theatre of Carlsruhe. His 
terms—fifteen thousand francs a year for life, an apartment in the 
palace, and the use of a carriage—would probably have been 
acceded to but that he made thé production of his opera, “ Tristan,” 
a sine quad non. This work has already been put in course of study 
elsewhere, but was found to be impracticable by the singers— 
belonging still more to the “ music of the future” than his earlier 
works, the “ Tannhauser” and “ Lohengrin.” 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE OLD WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Tuts exhibition, only the second of its kind, now open at the 
Old Water-colour Society’s Gallery, in Pall-mall, is one of a class 
we hope to see long continued. It consists essentially of sketches, 
although some works approaching to or being actually finished 
drawings, are occasionally intermingled ; but while their number is 
kept restricted, there is a greater advantage in the admission of 
exceptions than in a rigid adherence to the strict rule, as the ten- 
dency of such contrast is all the better to display the varieties of 
treatment water-colour drawings undergo, from the first field- 
sketch or the preliminary study to the finished and elaborated com- 
position in its final condition. There are but two ways of viewing 
such a collection—one is seeking out by the catalogue the works 
of the respective artists, the other, walking carefully past the 
pictures and noting down the most striking and the most 
meritorious. This latter course is perhaps the fairest and most 
effective, and although it has the disadvantage of leaving unnoticed 
the less able productions, it has the oppgsing advantage of brevity 
and of rendering praise where praise is best due. When the first 
exhibition of this kind was opened last year everyone was struck 
with its merits ; and, seeing that it was the first picking of many 
years’ accumulations, no critic ever expected to witness the like 
again. But the present exhibition is as worthy as its predecessor, 
and conveys an assurance that year by year these exhibitions 
may be continued without any visible deterioration in the value of 
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the works displayed. One marked feature of the winter exhi- 
bition, too, is the readiness and completeness of the sales, and 
this is a matter of more moment to the members of the society 
than the amount of money taken at the doors. The attendance, 
however, has been so fur very good, and doubtless will con- 
tinue so, when the excellent character of the exhibition becomes 
more generally known. We need scarcely say that Haag, 
Fripp, Frederick Taylor, William Hunt, Duncan, Richardson, 
and Birket Foster, are amongst the more powerful contributors. 
These and others have made familiar to us their finished works, 
but it has been only once before that the public has had the 
opportunity of observing the steps by which such men attain their 
accomplished results. And perhaps really it is in field-sketches 
and studies of objects that the greatest charm of water-colour 
exists, or it may be that there being many more sketchers than 
artists there are many more real appreciators of the sketch than 
of the pic‘ure,—but at any rate there certainly is more freshness, 
more brightness, more of the aspect of nature in the one than in the 
other. As we enter the room, one of Carl Haag’s wonderful draw- 
ings arrests attention—A Syrian Gowass. The young pale moon 
shews her thin, silvery crescent in the sky as the warm beams of 
the eastern sun glare upon the columns of a ruined temple. The 
swarthy figure with his party-coloured, fanciful dress studded with 
arms—sabres, pistols, daggers—grasps the end of a long musket, 
and though mostly in shade still catches the warm glows of the 
sunbeams, which are caught up by other figures to fade away in 
the central shade. Not less good, though only a rudimentary sketch, 
is his “ Tyrolese carrier” (No. 86). In gazing one can almost feel 
the somnolent sensation of that smoking paysan, so well expressed 
in that thoughtfully studied face. It teaches much, too, of the artist ; 
how he begins with a full decisiveness, not shunning powerful 
colour, and how solidly he builds up the superstructure on a sure 
foundation. “ An interior of Boughton Castle,” by Nash, next 
commands our notice. It isa finished picture, elaborate and some- 
what hard, and in the same style as another interior at Bangor, 
and a drawing-room at Levens, in Westmoreland, but not so good. 
The rustic scene at Holne, in Devonshire, by Mr. Branwhite, 
however, belongs to the true order of sketches—at once free, firm, 
and good in colouring. It is one of the best and boldest sketches in the 
room. Mr. Fripps’s Roman peasant is again a fine, free, warm-finished 
drawing. Next to it is a frame of those small, wonderful sketches 
of Richardson’s which fascinate an artistic eye and are so thoroughly 
English. Fresh, clear bits of true nature, just what the artist 
saw,— not what everybody would have seen. Beautiful effects are 
fleeting, and he does best as an artist who does most in the fewest 
touches. The two central sketches of this charming batch are 
marvels in this way. One, merely two herdsmen and some half 
dozen cows driven along a road ; the other, three fishermen re- 
clining near some rocks uader a low cliff. One must write in 
colours to describe them. Not less charming are the four lower 
sketches, only they show much more elaboration,—the first, “ Ben 
Cruachan ;” the last, “‘ The Moor, Blackmount.” 

We now come to Mr. Frederick Taylor's sketch-designs of three- 
corner-hatted huntsmen, much more washy than one would have 
expected from Mr. Taylor's finished works, but showing the fine, 
free, well-balanced drawing of his well-known hand. Very re- 
markable drawings they are, and are well placed in proximity to 
the rough, bold, splendid, sepia design of a Christian knight by 
our freest and boldest draughtsman, John Gilbert. Mr. Holland’s 
sketches rank as charming jottings in the realms of landscape. 
His two bits of Margate, just as cut from his sketch-book, only a 
few pencil scratches and a few streaks of colour, and yet as fresh 
and charming as such masterly jottings alone can be. His view in 
the Austrian Tyrol is very fine in grey sombre colouring. “Tintern 
Abbey,” by Mr. Davidson, though highly finished, is peculiarly 
fresh and crisp, like his other views. Another Gilbert now meets 
our view. “The Standard Bearer”—firm and strong the figure 
stands ; boldness and courage in his bronzed face. It is very fine. 
We pass on now to the “ Ruins of Pestum,” in the Bay of 
Salermo, by Mr. Naftel. Of all the larger landscape sketches 
there is nothing equal to this. The commingling of the delicate 
greys of the stones, the tipping of the tops of the columns with 
a golden ochre, and the thorough blending of vivid greens 
of the herbage with the ground and the ruins, and the pro- 
duction of a most agreeable and not chilling picture without 
a single animated figure to relieve the wonderful diversity 
of greys, show transcendent power in the sketcher, if this 
be really a sketch, and not a picture in progress. To turn 
gain to portraiture. What a magnificent head of an Italian 
of Alvito Mr. Smallfield gives us, wrought up to the finish and 
effect of a study in oil; and what a singular head itis! Raven 
black hair flowing away dishevelled, and light blue eyes peering 
brightly from under dark eyebrows, fairly florid in complexion, 
and a light thin yellow Saxon-like beard—an extraordinary 
subject and an extraordinary painting. Carl Haag, again. 
Beautiful, yet harmonious, is the warm sunny colouring of his 
“Una Ciociara.” Frame No. 52 makes us return again to some 
others of those charming little sceres our water-colour painters hit 
off with such perfection—+three views of Windsor, by a young 
artist, Mr. 8. Evans. Mr. Palmer’s “Chapel by the Bridge” is a 
wonderfully effective example of twilight colouring, but it is as 
highly finished as ever a drawing can be. In the dusk of early 
evening the crescent moon still lingers in the sky, while the 
shadows deepen over the earth. Over the river massive trees gniurl 
their branches together, as from the window of the old chapel by the 
bridge a blaze of ruddy light streams—literally dances out like the 
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sharp vibrating rays of actual incandescence—and falls upon the 
water in a long, broad, fiery streak. Admirable William Hunt! 
many have lingered over your fruits and faces, and a dozen or more 
sketches still attract the wonted admiration. “ A Calf’s Head” 
(No. 121) is often, as a vulgarism, said of a human head with not 
much in it, but the artist who made this study possesses rare 
ability of the highest order. The portrait is life-size and life-like, 
Mr. Willis has been most successful in his portraiture, but it is 
difficult to comprehend for what purpose the study has been made— 
no water-colour drawing could be attempted of a size sufficient for its 
introductionasa portion. Carl Haag yetagain. Itis wonderful how the 
eye intuitively reposes on his pictures. In this, another “ Ciociara,” 
Carl has outdone himself. The bold but still feminine face is trans- 
cendant. <A capital sketch, too, is “Trawling in the North Sea,” 
by Mr. Andrews, whose Canadian sketches in the [llustrated News 
must be familiar to most people. The pale yellow light of a 
lantern hung up to the mainsail halyards of a fishing-smack falls 
in a sickly glare upon the fish and fishermen on the deck and 
tinges the crests of the short chopping waves. The rendering is 
very truthful. 

But exquisite amongst the most exquisite are the small but charm- 
ing sketches of Birket Foster. Every one knows his beautiful pictures 
in books, but not every one knows his exquisite sensibility of colour- 
ing. Justa distant windmill and a cart and a few figures in the fore- 
ground give point, character, and perfection to the flattest of sandy 
scenes near Little Hampton ; a few stone steps, a long white pier, 
and a whiter lighthouse, are rendered charming by an old boat, 
two dark figures, and a red-topped staff. So in ‘ Queensferry,” 
the broad river, the rolling sky, the bluffs and hills owe the full 
display of their beauties to the few teiling touches in the lugger at 
the wharf. ‘ Marsden Rock,” another in the same frame, is one of 
the most truthful renderings of cliff and rocks we have ever seen. 
“ Dunstanboro’,” too, is full of colour and as fresh as the breaking 
seas at “ Bonchurch.” There are other of his levely little scenes 
equally exciting of admiration, as there are others also by Richard- 
son worthy to be put in comparison—especially “ St. Leonard's,” 
“ Bonchurch,” “ Balmally,” and “ Ben Loyd.” No. 224 is a mar- 
vellous study of oaks by Mr. Reid, who shows also a remarkably fine 
architectural sketch of Milan Cathedral. The box of sardines in a 
plate, with a few scattered green peas, some birds’ eggs, and an 
oyster-shell, by Mr. Smallfield, show that artist’s skill in a com- 
pletely different phase. The frame No. 166 is worthy of special 
regard, as exhibiting the “ first ideas ” of some well-known pictures 
subsequently painted by John Gilbert. The first a spirited scene 
of “The King’s Artillery at Marston Moor,” the second “The 
Arrest of Lord Hastings,” and the third a “ Scene from the Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” The expressions of the faces in the latter, 
struck out in an off-hand way, and in one case by only a streak or 
two of brown, are very remarkable. One work there is of a class 
distinct from any we have yet noticed—a design for a massive 
golden fibula, which, afterwards wrought out by the jeweller, was 
presented to Miss Helen Faucit at Dublin on the occasion of her 
performance in “ Antigone.” In the design, Antigone bends over 
the ashes of Polynices in the central compartinent, while at the 
sides hang the masks of Creon and Antigone, the coils of the 
Cadmeian dragon encircling the whole. It is well conceived 
and admirably drawn. The same artist exhibits a large design for 
an historical picture. Close by on the same screen we meet with 
one of the sweetest sketches of simple incident by Mr. Frederick 
Taylor (326) ; a child carrying a pet lamb and pointing to the 
flock of sheep, while the shepherd’s dog looks up as shepherds’ 
dogs only do for orders. It is inexpressibly sweet in idea and in 
execution. 

Many other most admirable works by other well-known artists, 
besides those we have mentioned, are well deserving of critical 
praise—such as Dodgson, David Cox, Holland, Callow, Jenkins, 
Goodall, Oakley, Britton Willis, Burgess, Gastineau, and Jackson, 
Mrs. Criddle, Maria Harrison, and Margaret Gillies. But unless 
we criticised through the catalogue we could not render justice to 
all that deserve it. A few words only in parting would we add 
for an octogenarian artist of the really old, and now all but in his 
own efforts obsolete school of the past century—Mr. J. M. Wright. 
Just as some few ancient dames give a most perfect climax toa 
merrymaking of blooming maidens, so do the “ Widow of Watling- 
street” (169), the “Song,” the “Sabrina and Water Nymphs,” 
and “ L’Allegro,” add the finishing touch of perfection to this 
display. 








SCIENCE. 


THE?CHEMISTRY OF THE METAMORPHIC ROCKS. 


For some years past, Mr. Sterry Hunt has taken up in an 
exceedingly able manner the study of the chemical and mine- 
ralogical relations of the metamorphic rocks, or those which, 
having a presumed sedimentary origin, had been changed into a 
crystalline or altered condition, according to the old school of 
geologists, by internal heat or igneous causes. 

No doubt the rigid inquiry and questioning which every 
geological topic is now undergoing—not only by its own, but by 
the votaries also of other sciences—is not altogether agreeable to 
the older school, who propagated the internal heat and other 
empirical doctrines to account for phenomena they did not know 
how otherwise to explain. It would have been very comfortable 
to have had matters left as they were, that they might have rested 
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on their laurels without disturbance ; but this restless, unceasing, 
active age pulls everything to pieces, knocks away all the old 
foundations, and seems no doubt, to them, determined to leave 
science, like the world we inhabit, to roll on unceasingly upon 
nothingness. It is often a matter of surprise to the unlearned that 
the earliest attempts to accomplish a knowledge of any principle 
are of the most complicated kind, and that usually, after the lapse 
of time, more and more simple methods are obtained. But the truth 
is that with all natural phenomena we have to work backwards 
from an elaborate result to a simple cause. We have to begin 
with a most tangled skein of network, although, when we have 
unravelled the thread and untied the knots by patient labour and 
indefatigable perseverance, it might seem that we had gone a 
roundabout way with our work. The time is, indeed, not very remote, 
when all crystalline stratified rocks were included under the common 
designation of primitive, and were supposed to belong to a period | 
anterior to every fossiliferous formation. But with the progress of 
geological science, it was found that sedimentary strata of all ages, 
from the Paleozoic to the Tertiary inclusive, might undergo such 
changes as would entirely obliterate the direct evidences of former 
organic remains, and give to such sediments all the mineralogical 
characters once considered characteristic of only primitive rocks. 
One question Mr. Sterry Hunt has devoted most important inves- 
tigations to is whether, in the absence of organic remains or of 
stratigraphical evidence, there exists any means of determining, 
even approximately, the geological age of a given series of crys- 
talline stratified rocks; in other words, whether the chemical 
conditions which have presided over the formation of sedimentary 
rocks have so far varied in the course of ages as to impress upon 
them marked chemical and mineralogical differences. In the case 
of unaltered sediments it would be difficult to arrive at any solution 
of this question without greatly multiplied analyses ; but in the 
same rocks, when altered, the crystalline minerals which are formed 
being definite in their composition and varying with the chemical 
constitution of the sediments, may perhaps, to a certain extent, 
become to the geologist what organic remains are in the unaltered 
rocks—a guice to their geological age and succession. It cannot 
be doubted that in the earlier periods of the world’s history 
chemical forces of certain kinds were much more active than at 
present. Thus Mr. Hunt conceives, the decomposition of earthy 
and alkaline silicates under the combined influence of water and 
carbonic acid would be greater when the acid was more abundant 
in the atmosphcre and when the temperature was probably higher. 
The larger amounts of alkaline and earthy carbonates then carried 
to the sea from the decomposition of these silicates would furnish 
a greater amount of calcareous matter to the sediments ; and the 
chemical effects of vegetation, both on the soil and on the atmo- 
sphere, must have been greater during the coal period for example 
than at present. 

In the natural decomposition of feldspars, which are silicates 
of alumina combined with silicates of potash, soda, and lime, the 
latter bases are removed, together with a portion of silica, and 
there remains, as a final result of the process, a hydrous silicate of 
alumina, forming kaolin or clay. ‘This change is favoured by 
mechanical division and by prolonged attrition under water, and in 
the case of fragments of granite into which feldspar enters as an 
ingredient, the softer and more readily cleavable feldspar would be 
reduced to an impalpable powder, while the uncleavable grains of 
another constituent, quartz, would forma readily subsiding sand, the 
water all the time dissolving out certain portions of silica and 
alkali from the feldspar. The results of such combined chemical 
and mechanical agencies upon rocks containing quartz with ortho- 
clase and a soda-feldspar will explain the fact that, while quartz is 
for the most part wanting in rocks which contain a large portion 
of alumina, it is generally abundant in those rocks in which 








potash-feldspar predominates. So long as this decomposition of 


alkaline silicates is sub-aérial the silica and alkali are removed in 
a soluble form, but when it takes place under subterranean or sub- 
marine conditions amongst buried sediments, in which earthy 


carbonates of lime and magnesia are commingled, the silicate of | 


soda which is set free reacts with these carbonates or with the 
chlorides of the sea-water, and forms in either case a soluble soda- 
salt and insoluble silicates of lime and magnesia, the latter taking 
the place of the removed silicate of soda. The evidence of such 
continued reaction between alkaline silicates and earthy carbonates 
being shown by the large amounts of carbonate of soda which infiltrat- 
ing waters constantly}rc move from argillaceous strata, thus giving rise 
to alkaline springs and natron lakes. In such waters soda greatly 
predominates, not only because soda-feldspars decompose more 
readily than potash-feldspars, but it results also from the well 
known power of clayey sediments to abstract from water the potash- 
salts which it holds in solution. The elements which the earth 
retains or extracts from waters, are precisely those which are 
removed from the soil by yrowing plants ; these again, by their 
ordinary decomposition, return these ingredients to the ground ; 
but when their decay takes place in water these elements become 
dissolved, and thus it is that peat-bogs and marshes contain large 
amounts of potash and silica in solution. These solutions are 
carried to the sea. The conditions under which the coal vegetation 
was preserved being similar to those ruling the formation of peat, 
the ancient soils became exhausted of potash, as is proved at the 
present hour by the fire-clays of the carboniferous formation. 
Another effect of vegetation is due to the reducing and deoxidizing 
agency of organic matters in decay, which reduce the peroxide of 
iron to a soluble protoxide, im which state the percolating waters 
remove it from the soil to be redeposited in the insoluble states of 
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ochre and metallic ore. All analogies, Mr. Hunt considers, lead to 
the conclusion that the primeval condition of the metals and of 
sulphur was like that of carbon one of oxidation, and that vegetable 
life has been the sole medium of their reduction. 

The source, then, of the carbonates of lime and magnesia in 
sedimentary strata is, according to Mr. Sterry Hunt’s arguments, 
twofold,—primarily, the decomposition of silicates containing those 
bases, such as feldspar and pyroxene; and secondarily, by the 
alkaline carbonates thus formed by the decomposition of feldspars 
acting upon the chlorides of calcium and magnesium originally 
present in the sea-water, but which have been, by these continued 
changes in the course of ages, in great part replaced by their pro- 
duct, the chloride of sodium or common salt. Thus it follows that 
the aluminous silicate, or clay from which the alkali bas been 
removed, becomes the measure of the carbonic acid abstracted from 
the air in the formation of the subsequent carbonates of lime and 
magnesia which have been precipitated as sediments, and is also 
the measure of the amount of the chloride of sodium or salt added 
to the waters of the primeval oceans. 

As permeating waters filter through coarse sediments of 
| quartz and orthoclose they remove the constituents, soda, lime, 
| and magnesia, and, if organic matter be present, the oxide of iron 

also, leaving behind at last only the remaining constituents, silica, 

alumina, and potash. These are the elements of granite, trachyte, 
| gneiss, and mica-schist—rocks hitherto and still commonly regarded 

as metamorphosed by the effects of internal heat or by contact with 
molten rock-masses. On the other hand, as the fine marl and clay 
sediments resist the penetration of water they consequently retain 
all their soda, lime, and alumina, and will, by chemical change, 
| give rise to basic lime and soda-feldspar, pyroxene, and hornblende 
| —the constituent elements of diorites and dolerites. 

The operation of the mechanical and chemical changes Mr. Sterry 
Hunt thus traces, naturally dividesall the crystalline silico-aluminous 
rocks into two distinct types, corresponding to the two classes of 
so-called igneous rocks supposed, first by Phillips, and subsequently 
by Durocher and Bunsen, to have been derived from two separate 
magmas which those geologists imagined to exist beneath the solid 
crust of the earth and denominated the trachytic and pyroxenic 
types. 

| The arguments brought forward, however, by Mr. Sterry Hunt 
conclusively show how such rocks of both types can be formed by 
the simplest chemical changes, under the influence of that universal 
operator—water, and that, too, in the ordinary course of Nature, 
in ways comprehensible by the meanest intellect. In other papers 
Mr. Hunt has laboured to show that intrusive or exotic rocks are 
probably only altered and displaced sediments, having their sources 
within the lower portions of the stratified crust, and not beneath 
it ; at the same time he rightly accepts in the widest sense the 
acknowledged view that all crystalline stratified rocks have been 
produced by the alteration of mechanical and chemical sediments 
—the conversion of these into definite mineral species having been 
effected primarily by molecular changes,—crystallization and_re- 
arrangement of particles, and secondarily by chemical reactions 
between the elements of the sediments; the cases of local meta- 
morphism in proximity to intrusive rocks going to show that heat 
may have been one of the inducing conditions of the change. 
This heat has been generally supposed to have been from below ; 
but to this doctrine it has been objected that the lower strata 
frequently escape metamorphism, while the upper rocks are 
entirely changed, there being no apparent transition between the 
two. 

Following out his line of argument, Mr. Hunt shows that the 
sedimentary strata, being rendered crystalline by metamorphism, 
have their permeability and their alterability greatly diminished, 
and that it is only when again broken down by mechanical agencies 
to the condition of soils and sediments that they once more become 
subject to these chemical changes. Hence the mean composition 
of the argillaceous sediments of any geological period, or, in other 
words, the proportion between the constituent alkalis and the 
alumina, will depend not only upon the age of the formation, but 
upon the number of times its materials have been broken*up. 
Thus he asserts that the lower Silurian recks in Canada, which 
became metamorphosed before the close of the Palwozoic period, 
will have lost less of their soluble bases than the strata of the same 
age which still remain in the form of unaltered shales and sand- 
stones; and that of these, again, such parts as remain undis- 
turbed by folds and dislocations will retain a larger portion 
of bases than where such disturbances have favoured the for- 
mation of mineral springs. He then traces the effects of these 
chemical changes upon the conditions of the Laurentian, Huro- 
nian, Silurian, Devonian, Labrador, and other great rock- 
| formations, the so-called granites of the Laurentian and lower 
Silurian rocks appearing, in every case examined, to be in- 
digenous rocks altered in situ, and still retaining evidences of 
stratification ; no evidences, he moreover says, of the hypothetical 
granitic substratum of the earth’s crust being anywhere met with 
in the Laurentian system, although in one region there are 
numerous penetrations of syenitic, doleritic, and granitic rocks. 











TrpHvus Fever.—The Metropolitan Association of Medical Officers 
of Health have issued a premonitory circular, with a view to prevent 
as much as possible the anticipated spread of typhus fever and to 
urge the local authorities to provide proper and fitting accommodation 
for fever patients. This course is an exceedingly judicious course 
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especially as it is done in a manner not calculated to excite alarm. 
The principles that the Association urge as of chief efficacy in con- 
trolling the spread of typhus are:—That in no instance, where 
removal is practicable, should a typhus patient be retained in the 
house where the disease has originated; that adequate provision 
should at once be made by each district for the reception and treat- 
ment, with proper isolation, of a considerable number of typhus cases 
during the ensuing winter ; that, at the present, the overcrowding of 
small tenements should in a special manner receive the attention of 
sanitary officers; that, as occasion may arise, the connection between 
privation and typhus should be insisted on,with a view to the adoption of 
liberal relief to the poor, in respect of food, firing, and clothing. With 
reference to the accommodation for casual] paupers, it may be neces- 
sary to call attention to the adequacy or inadequacy of the existing 
vagrant wards. And considering that typhus fever is at any time 
liable to be introduced into such wards, attention may well be directed 
to their construction and management. 


TRACTION-ENGINES FOR Russta.—Various officials belonging to the 
Russian Embassy in London have been at Woolwich for the purpose 
of witnessing the performances of Bray’s traction-engine, which is 
employed on permanent service in the dockyard. The Russian 
Government have purchased a number of these engines for the 
transmission of heavy ordnance from St. Petersburg for the defence 


of their coast stations, and the Traction-Engine Company are under | 


contract for the delivery of a large number for service on an extensive 
scale. The Admiralty return recently made states the cost of work- 


the work done is equal to one team of horses and twenty-five 
labourers. 


THE Society of Arts have made arrangements for the delivery, during 
the present session, of courses of lectures on “ The Fine Arts applied 
to Industry,” by Mr. Burgess; “ Chemistry applied to the Arts,” by 
Dr. Crace Calvert, F.R.S.; and “The Operation of the Present 
Laws of Naval Warfare on International Commerce,” by Mr. 
G. W. Hastings. The course by Mr. Hastings will commence on 
the 8th December, the subject being ‘‘ The Law of Blockade.” 


A NEw garden for the recreation of the working classes is about to 
be opened at the Buttes St. Chaumont, one of the northern suburbs of 
Paris. This new garden, or, more properly, park, will be the largest 
within the fortifications of Paris, covering a space of fifty acres, nearly 
double the area of the Parc Monceaux. 
the finest view. It is to be, like other public gardens, planted with 
the rarest foreign shrubs, selected from the horticultural gardens of 
La Mnette, near Auteuil. 


Miuitary BaLitooninc.—Mr. Coxwell’s balloon will ascend from the | 


Royal Arsenal at Woolwich for experimental military purposes. On 


from the Arsenal, and General Sir Richard Dacres and the War- 
office authorities will be present. The troops in garrison will be 


marched some miles over the country roads, in order to give the | 


aéronaut and the scientific committee who will accompany him an 
opportunity of reconnoitring their movements. 

A Locomotive specially adapted for running over sharp curves has 
been constructed by the engineer of the St. Helen’s railway. The 


characters of the curves and inclines are the two governing points | 
in the construction of all railways, and if the difficulties inherent to | 


the present class of locomotives in respect to such obstacles can be 


overcome, expensive tunnels and cuttings might be, at least to a great 


extent, done away with. The St. Helen’s line is one which is remark- 
able for the number and sharpness of its curves, and this circum- 
stance no doubt has caused Mr. Cross to devote his special attention 
to the subject. 


line without a very great amount of impedimental friction. The 
manner in which the difficulty is overcome is thus :—The wheel tires 


are applied on hoop-springs of elastic steel placed between the wheel | 


and tire. On these springs the tires can slip or revolve without 
sliding on the rails, and thus the revolutions of the tires are adjusted 
to the varying length of the rails on curves by self-action. This slid- 
ing of the wheels on the tires is not found in any way to impede 
the tractive power of the engine, but the contrary. The « ctreme 
wheels at either end have their tires applied in the same mode, but 
another movement is also supplied—the axles have very long bear- 
ings, and the boxes in which they run, instead of being parallel to the 
axles, are formed in curved lines struck from central points, and are 
permitted to move in this curvature through the hornplates and axle- 
guides beneath the spring-shoes. The object of these arrangements 
being that the wheels and flanges should be free to follow the course 
of the rails both on the straight line and on curves. By such engines 
it is considered that a mountain-side may be traversed by a series of 
zigzags, like those of the old horse paths, and narrow and tortuous 
valleys threaded along the course of mountain streams. If so, the 
highlands of Scotland and of Wales, of Derbyshire and the Lake dis- 
tricts, the mountain regions of Italy, Switzerland, and Spain are 
within the reach of a cheap system of steam locomotion, dispensing 
with costly tunnels and protracted periods of time ; and it will become 
easy to deal with the streets and roads of towns and cities, when a 
powerful engine capable of large loads and high speeds can move 
freely round a curve similar to that of the Oxford-street circus. 
Hitherto, engines for lines of sharp curves have not been well adapted 
to high speed, but engines of the new class may make their journey 
over mountains with facility, only that, of course, they cannot carry 
so heavy a load uphill as on a plain. 

New Rattway Lamp.—The trial of a newly-invented lamp for 
lighting railway platforms and goods stations, has been made at the 
Devonshire-street depdt of the Great Eastern Railway. Captains 
Belfield and Martindale attended by order of the Secretary of State 
for War, and representatives of all the principal railways were 
present. The yard of the depdt is about a quarter of a mile in length, 





It will, moreover, command | 


the 10th of December it will be inflated with 75,000 cubic feet of gas | “Xe* ® splendid red colour, almost equal to magenta. 


He is now stated to have built an engine on eight | 
wheels, covering a base of twenty-two feet in length, which if on the | 
ordinary plan of construction certainly could not move on a curved | 











and, although four of the new lamps are erected, only two were used, 
the light from these being amply sufficient to enable the workmen in 
every part of the yard to dispense with their ordinary hand-lamps 
hitherto in use. The illuminating power was such that small print 
could be read with facility at a distance of forty-five yards. The lamps 
are upon the principle invented by Dr. Brown, and already in general 
use on the Great Eastern Railway. 


Horsorn VaLLteY.—The plan proposed by the City Corporation has 
in principle and general scope a close resemblance to the design of Mr, 
Sorby, the winner of the second premium. The viaduct commences 
at Ely-court, and terminates at the Old Bailey, occupying the line of 
the present route. The junction streets between the higher and the 
lower levels will be: one from the corner of West-street to Hatton- 
garden, and another from a point fifty yards north of Snow-hill, in 
Victoria-street, St. Sepulchre’s Church. Another new street will run 
from Shoe-lane, under the viaduct, joining the new street to Hatton- 
garden. The Corporation scheme also proposes to raise the level of 
Farringdon-street, commencing at Newcastle-street, and terminating 
in Farringdon-road, near New Charles-street. The advantages of this 
will be that the new junction streets will start from a higher level, and 
their gradients will be consequently diminished. 


Messrs. Saunpers & Mriiisourne, of Dartford, have recently 
patented a process for drying paper as it comes from the machine. 
Hitherto the general practice has been to dry the machine-made paper 


| by causing the continuous lengths to pass over heated cylinders, but 


| the paper suffered by this method in strength and texture, and for this 


; i j ; ., , . ) > Ws » vhi | ° ° ° . . ° . 
ing, including maintenance and repairs, as under 20s. per day, while | »oason was inferior to hand-made paper, which is air-dried in sheets 


freely suspended on lines. It is the application of a similar method of 
air-drying that these manufacturers have patented. The paper is 
passed from the machine roand and over a series of skeleton drums, 
and during its passage is submitted to powerful currents of air from 
a fan-blast, which carries off the water without impairing the paper. 


A CELTic cemetery has been discovered in the lower forest of Eu, 
on the road from Neufchitel to Vieux-Rouen. It was first broken 
into by some workmen, who pitilessly destroyed all the objects they 
came across, but recently the site has been examined by the Abbé 
Cochet, who has found two sepultures only remaining. In one was a 
deposit of burnt bones simply confided to the earth ; in the other were 
four earthen vases side by side. Three of these vases were broken by 
the pressure of the earth, but the largest was intact, and was formed 
of coarse, flinty, gritty earth, badly chosen; in colour it is reddish, and 
has a smooth, almost shining, exterior. Its form is like a modern 
soup-tureen or wooden bowl, but it is not wanting in elegance for a 
work of such a remote age. 


VEGETABLE ivory, in contact with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
At first it is 
pink, the bright red becoming deeper and attaining a purple when 
the acid has been allowed to act for twelve hours. Vegetable ivory 
dust can in this way be readily distinguished from bone and ivory 
filings. The change is owing to the action of this acid upon albu- 
minous substances in the presence of sugar, and this reaction has been 
applied by Raspail in microscopic researches. The white portion of 
cocoa-nut is similarly affected. The red colours disappear in water 
like the fine reddish-brown colour produced by mixing essence of 
turpentine with sulphuric acid. 


Durine their charge of a scientific mission at the instance of the 
India House in’ 1854 and subsequent years, the Brothers Schlagin- 
tweit, besides measurements and photographs of individuals of various 
races met with in their travels in India and other parts of Asia, took 
in many instances plaster-casts of the features of living persons. In 
this way a collection of nearly 300 faces was made, which have been 
reproduced by electrotypes in copper for sale by Mr. J. H. Barth, the 
well-known bookseller of Leipsic, and these can be obtained in England, 
we believe, of Messrs. Triibner & Co. A selection of these casts was 
exhibited at a late meeting of the Ethnological Society and attracted 
considerable attention, especially in respect not only to their necessary 
accuracy but to their durability. 


Av Norton, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, a labourer digging for 
sand in a field east of the town found about a yard below the surface 
several stones bearing evidence of having at some remote period 
formed the walls of a cyst which had fallen in. On removal decayed 
wood and human bones were found below, as also two implements of 
iron, deeply corroded, resembling very rudely-formed hinges, and 
somewhat massive. I'rom among the sand-articles of ordinary Roman 
pottery, together with Samian ware, were gathered. There was no 
cinerary urn; indeed, from the condition of the bones, cremation had 
not been practised. The field in which these remains have been found 
has yielded a number of copper coins of the Emperor Constantine. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


Money at 8 per cent., with the prospect of going to 9 or 10 percent., 
or even higher, should the drain of bullion continue on its present 
scale, only realizes the predictions that have been uttered for the 
last three or four months. Our consistent opinion maintained on this 
point, and the opportunities we have taken to enforce the views which 
all sound-thinking individuals recognise, will have been appreciated 
by those who have investigated the causes of the shock from which 
we are now suffering. At present there is not the slightest hope 
of any relief, and it may be presumed that, unless things come to 
the worst, the Bank will exercise its power of applying the screw 
until the outflow of gold and silver is arrested. 

It must be evident to all, that with the exchanges in their 
present situation in Bombay, Brazil, and Egypt, it will require a 
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very strong effort to stop the shipments forward. Cotton and 
general produce are the base of such operations, and so long as good 
profits can be secured, so long will these transactions be encouraged. 
The substitutes for the great American staple, as well as sugar 
have so enormously advanced, that not only are remittances neces- 
sary to pay for that which has been received, but drafts have also 
been sent out to effect purchases on the spot to facilitate shipments. 
In this manner the aggregate has been swelled, till we find those 
countries taking money to the extent of millions which was before 
reckoned merely at hundreds of thousands. In Bombay, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Alexandria, the cotton fever, like at Liverpool, has 
more or less affected all classes, and the principal operators having 
secured large profits, they will not be alarmed at the advance in 
the exchange, unless it be accompanied by panic symptoms in 
the money market, and unless credit give way. 

The Bank directors here are, however, quite prepared to act in 
this emergency ; and though they exercise caution in dealing with 
the transactions of customers, still, if there be the least reason to 





quoted about 90} ex-div. for the account. Spanish Passives have 
been to 31; Consolidés, 44 to 4; Mexican, 33; and Greek, 25 to 4. 
On Thursday, after hours, the turn was slightly for the better, the 
usual rebound after a fall. 


RatLway shares and miscellaneous were in a doubtful position. 
There was no great general drop, but the tendency was heavy in the 
majority of cases. 

THE Confederate Cotton Loan was flat at 48 to 50. It seems that 
Southern holders, pressed for money, have becn compelled to sell out 
at any price. 

Tue Bank return for the week is not encouraging. 








— ene Shu 


MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 


Merpicat Socrrry—At 8.30 p.m. Lettsomian Lecture.—Tumour of the Uterus. 
Treatment. Therapeutical Arrest of Hamorrhage by Injections. Incision of 
Os Uteri or the Tumour. Electrical, causing Absorption. Primary Enucleation, 
Secondary Enucleation or Section. Gastrotomy, &c. 


Rorat Institurion—At 2 p.w. General Monthly Meeting, 


TUESDAY. 


Zoo.oaican Socrrtry—At 9 Pp.. 1. ‘On the Systematic Position of Palamadea.” 
By Mr, W. K. Parker. 2. ‘‘On the Breeding of the Mooruk in the Society’s 








suppose that bills are being discounted for the purpose of sup- 
porting cotton or the gold movement, they do not hesitate to 
charge an extra 1 per cent. This they did on Thursday ; for, 
notwithstanding tke rate was immediately carried to 8 per cent., a 
few moments subsequently they enforced the charge of 9 per cent. 
This minimum as it at present stands is the price only for the 
very choicest paper, and consequently, the terms in the open 
market are regulated by the actual wants of customers. Although 
the pressure at the Bank is still great, and the applications scarcely 
seem likely to diminish, the general enquiry out of doors has not 
been in proportion ; but of course, with the existence of such a state 
of things, many of the operations presented are declined. The 
discount brokers and the discount establishments naturally work 
in a most prudent manner; for, since the strain is upon the 
market, there is no telling where it may end, particularly if 
commercial failures ensue, and any general collapse follows. 

Already the effect is visible at the Stock Exchange, where the 
game of the “ golden balls” is being played with prices—some few 
remaining steady, but the majority continuing to be forced down 
through the pressure of sales by persons anxious to realize. The 
great fall has been in Greek, Mexican, and Spanish, and the other 
fancy securities which have hitherto attracted the speculators. 
Now, advances have to be repaid, and the margin left will not 
cover the loss ; borrowers are obliged to submit, and have to clear 
out in many cases at a large sacrifice. The old process, which has 
once or twice occurred before in the present year, viz., that of driving 
the operators by pressure from the markets, is now being repeated, 
and it will prove permanently beneficial as it will bring quota- 
tions to their natural level. This strong reaction clearly indicates 
that the late inflation has been almost wholly stimulated by time 
bargains, and the influence of these, since the current has set in 
from the adverse direction, has been to produce increased unsteadi- 
ness and depression. It will, we think, be a long period before 
any essential recovery can be anticipated in the prices current in 
the foreign stock or the miscellaneous share markets ; the over- 
weighted position of securities, with the risk of further serious 
fluctuations in the value of money, being calculated to arrest the 
late rampant course of gambling. 

The bankers and bill-brokers state that they are fully supplied 
with capital. No positive stringency exists, and it is principally a 
question of high rates. They seem quite prepared for a con- 
tinuation of this state of things, but believe that it will create no 
sensible inconvenience beyond temporarily restricting trade and 
checking unhealthy speculation. Cotton having fallen at Liverpool 
on the rate being carried to 8 per cent., this is a step in the 
right direction, and should a further reaction occur it will serve in 
a degree to reduce the outflow cf bullion. The principal brokers 
allow 5 per cent. money at call, 5} for money at seven days’ 
notice, and 6 per cent. for deposits at fourteen days’ notice. Such 
is the condition of things brought about by the late tendency to 
general adventure, the full effects of which have not yet become 
apparent. 





Tur Bank directors on Wednesday raised the rate of discount to 7 


per cent., and on Thursday to 8 per cent. These events have of 


course created general disturbance in the money market, and the 
lowest quotation is the Bank minimum for choice selected bills. Four 
and six months’ bills cannot be negotiated except on terms of special 
arrangement. 

Tue amount withdrawn from the Bank for the week to export 
abroad is £330,000. On Thursday, in addition, £165,000 were taken 
for Egypt to go vid Marseilles. Unless the Bank rate stop the efflux, 
large totals have yet to be forwarded to Bombay, Brazil, and Egypt. 

Te changes in the Bank rate and the general condition of the money 
market have caused much fluctuation in securities. Consols were last 











Gardens” By Dr, Sclater. 

| Eruyovocican Socrrty—At8p.u. 1. “ Account of the Weddos, a Wild Tribe 

| of Ceylon.” By a Tamul Native. 2. ‘On the Commixture of Races in the 

| New World as Affecting the Progress of Civilization” By J. Crawfurd, Esq. 

| Roya. Meprcat anp CurrurGicaL Socrsty—At 7°30 p.m. 

Civin Eneinzpurs—At 8 p.m. 1. Continued Discussion upon Mr. Morshead’s 
aper on ‘‘ Duty of the Cornish ae Engines.” 2, ‘*On the Closing of 

feclamation Banks.” By Mr. J. M. Heppel, M.LO.E. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Socrzuty or Arts—At 8 p.m. ~** Recent Agricultural Progress and its Causes,’’ 
By J. Chalmers Morton, Esq. . 
Roya. Socrery or LirgrraturE—At 4 P.M. 
ARcH#OLoGicaL Assocration—At 8°30 p.m. 1. On Brixworth Church.” By 
Mr. E. Roberts. 2. ‘‘On Unp« lished MS. Lives of Henry V.” By Mr. Saxe 
Bannister. 3. ‘‘On Roman Remains at St. Dunstan’s-bill.” By Mr. Blashill. 


THURSDAY. 


Royat Socrery—At 8°30 p.m. 1. ‘*On the Spectra of Some of the Chemical 
Elements.” By W. Huggins, Esq. 2. ‘*On the Acids Derivable from the 
Cyanides of the Oxy-radicals of the Di and Triatonic Alcohols.” By Maxwell 
Simpson, Esq. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Able to Save. By the Author of ‘‘The Pathway of Promise.” New edit, 
Feap., 28. 6d. 
Ranking Almanac and Directory, 1864. 8vo., 5s. 
Barbara's History. By A. B. Edwards. 3 vols. Post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
Barbauld’s (Mrs.) Hymns for Children. Illustrated. Small 4to., 7s, 6d, 
Barry (P.), Dockyard Economy and Naval Power. 8vo., 2is. 
Bates (H. W.), The Naturalist on the River Amazons. New edit. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 24s. 
Bohn’s Cheap Series: Dibdin’s Songs. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Book (The) of Common Prayer. Lllustrated. 8vo., 15s, 
Bray (Caroline), The British Empire. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
Charles the Bold, History of. By J. F. Kirk. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s, 
Child’s (The) Scripture History. Feap., 1s. 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Clulow (W. B.), Sunshine and Shadow. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d, 
Collins (Wilkie), No Name. Cheap edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Culley (R. 8.), Handbook of ene: 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Dunbar (Wm.), Works. Edited by J. Paterson. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Edwards (Rev. J.), Latin Lyrics. 8th edit. 12mo., 3s. 
Fairbairn (Dr. P.), Typology of Scripture. 4thedit. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
Fa'coner (E.), Poems. Feap., 5s. 
Fremantle (Col.), Three Months in the Southern States. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Frélichs (L.), Life’s Day: a Series of Designs. 4to., 4s, 
Great Grundy Romance (The). Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Groombridge’s Shilling Gift Books. 8 vols. Feap., 1s, each. 
| Hazel Combe. By Author of *‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. Post 8yo., 
| 3Is. 6d. 
| Hogg’s Gardener’s Year Book, 1864. Feap., 1s. 
| Hymns and Poetry for Schools and Families, 7th edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
| Ibis (The). Vol. 5. 8vo., £1. 6s. 
| Jerrold’s (D.), Works. Vol. 2. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
| John Marchmont’s Legacy. By Author of “‘La@y Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
Kenealy (C. V.), Poems and Translations. Cr, 8vo., 12s. 
| Kubner’s Greek Grammar. New edit. By C. W. Bateman. 12mo., 6s. 6d, 
| Long (Dr. J. D.), Queensland. 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 12s, 
| Lee (W. W.), The Drain of Silver to the East, 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
| Leisure Hour. Vol. for 1863. Royal 8vo., 7s. 
| Life Lights of Song. Edited by D. Page. Vol. 1. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Lowndes (E. 8 ), Engineer’s Hand Book, 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 
| Maitland (Elinor 8.), Poems. Feap., 5s. — 
Mayhew (8.), German Life and Manners in Saxony. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s, 
Molesworth (G. L.), Formule for Engineers, 4th edit. 32mo., 4s. 6d. 
| Newman (W.), History of a Scuttle of Coals. Oblong, 2s. 
Quartern Loaf. Oblong, 2s. 
Ollendorff’s Method for Spaniards to learn English. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Parables (The) of Our Lord, Translated by J. E. Millais, 4to., 21s. 
Parker (Theodore), Life of. By J. Weiss. 2 vols. 8vo.,30s. , 
Paterson (J.), on the Fishery Laws of the United Kingdom. Cr. 8vo., 10s. F 
Picture Scrap Book. New series. Folio. 2 vols., 4s, 6d. each; or complete in 
1 vol., 8s. 
Punch. Re-issue. Vol. 34. 4to., 5s. 
Rachel Noble’s Experience. New edit. 13mo., ls. 
Reed (Dr. A.), Memoirs of, by his Sons. 8vo., 12s, 
Reed’s Guide to Local Marine Board Examinations. Cr. 8yo., 23. 6d. 
Robertson (A.), Manual of Extracting Teeth. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. By J, H. Todd. Syo., 14s, 
Sandys (W.) and Forster (8S. A.), History of the Violiv. 8vo., 14a. 
Seoti's (Sir W.) Waverley Novels. Cheap edit. Vol. 24, Feap,, 1s. 
Servant’s Magazine. Vo. 1. New series. 1s, 6d. 
Select Library of Fiction. A Clever Woman. By Mrs. Trollope. Feap., 23. 
Shakespeare. By Rev. A. Dyce. New edit. (8 vo's.) Vol. 1. 8vo., 10s. 
Silver Casket (The). By A. L. O. E. Feap,, 3s. 
Sir Guy de Guy: a Stirring Romaunt. Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Solicitor’s Pocket Diary, 1»64. 2s. 6d. 
Spence (J.), Scenes in the Life of St. Peter. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 
Spencer (Herbert), Essays. 2nd series, 8vo., 10s. 
Story (The) of a City Arab. Feap., 3s. % 
Sunday at Home. Vol. for 1883. Royal 8vo., 7s. 
Sunset Thoughts. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
Teacher's Offering. Vol. for 1863. Feap. 4to., 2s. 
Travelling Notes in France, Italy, and Switzerland. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Vatican Sculptures (The), Arranged by R. Macpherson. 18mo., 5s. 
Weale’s Engincer’s roses Book, : 63. 
Weed (The) with an [il Name. Feap., is. ‘ 
Williams (J.), Rise and Fall of the Model Republic. Svo., 10s, 6d. 
Youatt (W.), The Complete Grazier, lith edit, 8vo., 21s. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 


Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 


Contents or No. 178, Novemper 28, 1863:— 


Revirw or Porirics. | CoRRESPONDENCE :— 
The Twin Ravens of Rochdale. Church Reform, 
How they Manage these Matters in| Reyrrws or Booxs :— 
France. | Battlefields of the South. 
Bright Days fer Gold. Queens of Song. 
The Jockey Club “Suppresses” the; Modern Pantheism. 
Morning Post. | Greece and the Ionian Islands, 
The Alerandra Case in the Court of| Ghristmas Gift Books. 
Exchequer. Short Notices. 


Police Spies. 0 
An Unhappy Wife. Fixe Arts: 


y Music. 
ie ea Pe ee Sl he Queen’s Gift to the National 
The Court-martial upon Lieutenant- Gallery. 
Colonel Crawley. Screncr :— 


Knox v. Gye (Letter from Mr. Gye). | The New Catalogue of Nebule. 

Tue CuvurcnH :— Money anp CoMMERCE. 
The Saints and their Legends.—No. ITI.' Meetings of Learned Societies. 
Improvement of Small Livings. | List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to J. K. SHARPE, Publisher, 11, South” 
ampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
CATTLE-SHOW WEEK.—GREAT ATTRACTION, 

TWO OPERAS EVERY EVENING. 
Doors open at Half-past Six. Commence at Seven. 

On MONDAY, and during the week, BLANCHE DE NEVERS. Music by 
M. W. Balfe. Libretto by John Brougham. Misses Louisa Pyne, Anna Hiles 
Emma Heywood; Messrs. W. H. Weiss, H. Corri, A. Cook, A. St. Albyn, J. Rouse, 
and W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon. To conclude with the ‘nd Act of 














Wallace’s Popular Opera, THE DESERT FLOWER. Stage Manacer, Mr. Edward | 


Stirling. Box-oflice open daily, from 10 till5. No charge for booking or fees to 
Box-keepers. 

On Boxing-night, December 26, a Grand Christmas Pantomime, written by 
J. Byron. Scenery by Messrs. T. Grieve and Danson. Costumes, Decorations, 
Appointments, and Ballet, on a scale of unprecedented magnificence. 








O be LET or SOLD, a detached RESIDENCE near Town, 


containing Three Reception-rooms, Six Chambers, and Office. To a Gentle- 
man desirous of educating a son or sons in a superior manner, this offers great 
advantages, as the owner can make provisions to meet such a case.—Reply to T. W., 
care of Mr, Cooke, 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 








HE Rev. Dr. WILLOCK, late Fellow of Trinity Cullege, 


Dublin, Lecturer and Examiner in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Divinity, now residing in London, takes PUPILS to prepare for University 
honours, and the Military and Indian Competitive Examinations. 

Dr. WILLOCK’S method of teaching has been attended with an uniform and, in 
some instances, remarkable success, many of his Pupils having obtained the highest 
distinctions, including Fellowships in Trinity College, Dublin.—Address, 29, 
Chepstow-place, Bayswater. 








hk Nee GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 


The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are prepared to receive 
applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the above Stock, created under 
the powers of their Act of 1862, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 44 per cent. 
per annum, 


Interest commences from the date of payment. 
Applications to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, November, 1863. J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 








RUNDEL SOCIETY.—THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS 


for 1863 are in course of delivery to those Members whose subscriptions 
are not in arrear.— 24, Old Bond-street. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A NEW CLASS OF MEMBERS, 

called ASSOCIATES, unlimited in number, has been created. Copies of 

the Rules explaining the privileges of Associates, and List of Publications for sale, 

may be obtained on application to the Assistant Secretary, personally or by letter, 
at 24, Old Bond-street, W. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—_NOW READY. Two new 
Occasional (or extra) Chromo-lithographs, viz.: ‘‘ THE CONVERSION OF 
HERMOGENES,” after Mantegna; price, to members, 15s., to strangers, 20s. ; 
and “THE ANNUNCIATION,” after Fra Angelico, price, to members, 10s., 
to strangers, 12s.6d. Members and the Public are invited to inspect these, and 
the COLLECTION OF WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, at the Rooms of the 
Society, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-eross, 8.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
Benjamin Shaw, ¥ 
sq. 


Octavius E. Coope, | 

William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.8. 
John Davis, Esq. 

James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Matthew Whiting, 

Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 


Ropert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 








This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates of Premium with participa- 
tion in profits, and at Low Rates without profits. 

Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon approved security. 

At the last division of profit the Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent, on the 
premiums paid. 

For particulars and forms of proposal apply to the Seeretary. 





N R. J. W. GILBERT, MINE BROKER, 1, Pinners Hall- 
court, Old Broad-street. Late of St. Day, Cornwall. 
J. W. G., from his practical knowledge of Mining, added to six years’ exper'ence 
as a Share Broker, feels confident of the benefit of his advice to Investors. Mines 
inspected for the usual fee. 





NOTICE.—OPENING OF WEST-END BRANCH OFFICE. 


CCIDENTS BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 


IN THR 
FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOME, 
May be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


at the 
WEST-END OFFICE, 10, REGENT-STREET, 8.W., 
Capt. MACKENZIR, Agent ; 
as well as at the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 


Prospectuses, with Rates of Premium, &c., on application as above, or at the 
various Railway Stations. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 

NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 

S. BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Eikington & Co., is 

beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 

employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be 
distinguished from real silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as 
follows :— 



































Fiddle or Bead Thread or| King’s or 
Old Silver! Pp ve 8runswick| Lily, 
Pattern. 19) | Pattern. &e. 

£. 8. d.| & 8. d.| £. 0. d.} £8. da. 

BS Dbl Botte sentescccccsesosences 118.0; 300; 340 210 0 
12 Table spoons ...........0.000+ ia eo: 5" vt © 210 0 
12 Dessert forks ..........00...... 1 40; 110 0; 112 0 115 0 
12 Dessert spoons ............4.. 1 40; 110 0; 113 Of] 115 0 
12 Tea 8pOOns ..........eerseseeees 14660} 100; 120; 16 (0 
6 Egg spoons, gilt bowls...... 10 0 12 0 12 0 13 6 
2 Sauce ladies................0+++. 6 0 8 0 8 0 9 0 
1 Gravy SPOOR... ..26...0000000. 6 6 9 0 10 0 ll 0 
2 Salt spoons, gilt bowls...... 3 4 4 0 4 0 4 6 
1 Mustard spoon, gilt bowl... 1 8 2 0 2 0 2 3 
1 Pair sugar tongs ............ 2 6 3B 6 3 6 4 0 
1 Pair fish carvers............... 1 40; 110 0 110 0 110 0 
1 Butter knife .................. 2 6 4 0 5 6 6 0 
1 Soup ES ESSE 10 0 12 0 16 0 17 0 
SNE Ge siete csccccsnes 3 3 4 6 4 6 5 0 
ONDE ccncncastesbnininnbeeie 919 9/12 9 0}13 9 6)1417 3 














Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the 
above, and a relative number of knives, &c., £2. 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


UTLERY, Warranted.— The most varied assortment of. 

TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 

8. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 





Table Dessert 

















; : Carvers 
Ivory Handles. Knives "J P ca 

Dozen. Dozen. — 

ao ¢ 8s d/| 6. 4, 

3}-inch ivory handles. .........c..c.ccerseresenes 12 66 10 0 4 3 
34-inch fine ivory handles ..................... 15 0 m6 68 4 3 
4-inch ivory balance handles .................. 18 0 14 0 4 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles ...................06... 24 0 18 0 7 83 
4-inch finest African ivory handles ......... 32 0 2 0 ll oO 
Ditto, with silver ferrules .................... 40 0 33 «OO 12 6 
Ditte, carved handles, silver ferrules ...... 50 60 4 #0 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any pattern | 25 0 19 O 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattein.................. 84 0 54 0 21 O 

Bone and Horn Handles—Knives and Forks 

per dozen. . & s. d.} s. d. 

White bone handles ......... seebecevibitcentabiee ll 0O 8 6 2 6 
Ditto balance handles ..........c0-ssceseesseeees 21 O mu. 4 6 
Black horn, rimmed shoulders ............... 17 +O 14 0 4 0 
Ditto, very strong, riveted handles ......... 12 0 9 O 30 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers, 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATAL GUE Gratis, and post-paid. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his Illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists 
of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 
1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman 
yard, London. 





A CLOTHES SAVER! 


W ITH HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES WRINGER (IVES’ PATENT) LACE CURTAINS can be 
**done up” oy sme No twisting and tearing, and no ae requi 
Price 30s., with Cog-wheels. Oarriage-free from the Manufactory, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, E., if a Post-office Order is forwarded for the amount. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 

during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 

and universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 

Heartbura, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre , ina state of 

perfect —~ and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD an .. 172 New Bond 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


